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The Fountain-head of* all philosophical problems is 
the problem of the relation between Knowing and Being. A 
philosopher ' s solution to this problem determines, or 
rather constitutes, his Vorld-View, In tradition, this 
problem is approached so as to arrive at certain funda- 
mental categories which because of the abstraction involved 
in the orocess assume an aura of purity and permanence, and 
thus become the apples of the eyes of that "spectator of 
all times and existence" - the metaphysician whose eyes 
see only these apples, not even tree on which they grow, 
let alone the water and manure which the tree needs. 

The story of Philosophy is the story of succession 

of certain well-defined modes of thought offered as solutions 

to this central problem, Bach solution in its prime appeared 

to be a happy discovery only to expose itself to be a tragic 

invention. History, as Bngels said "is the cruellest of 

all the godesses who drive their chariots on the heaps 
* 

of the slain, " History of ideas in general and the history 
of philosoohical ideas in particular are no exceptions 
to this great and grand truth. 

* Letter to Danielson, 24th February 1393, 
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^ven today much of the philosophical discussion, 
in whatever garb, is centred on the problem of knowledge; 
and this fact belies the opinion of some thinkers that in 
recent times the philosophical centre of gravity has shifted 
from Knowledge to ^alue • however, here is an attempt to 
work out some rudiments of an answer to some aspects of 
this gigantic problem* 

Needless to say, a work in a discipline like 
Epistemology which one of the renowned philosophers of 
science rightly characterises as "undisciplined"* is bound 
to contain some amount of looseness and lack of absolute 
clarity. But so long as one intends not to eschew attempts 
to grapple with substantial issues one is bound to overlook 
the demands for strict geometrical rigour and absolute 
clarity. The game of stalling discussions on substantial 
issues on the excuse of seeking absolute clarity and get 
bogged down in verbal debates has outlived its utility. 
Further, the demand for geometrical rigour itself arises 
out of certain conceptions of philosophy, viz. the meta- 
physical conception wherein the philosophical imagination 
flies from " self-evident truths 1 to startling conclusions 
(or, can we say "f rom preconceived notions to predet ermined 
results' 1 ?); and piece-meal conception under whose shadow 

* Bunge, "lario. "Foundations of Physics, Springer- ^erlag 
N.Y. Inc. 1967, P.4.~ " ™ 
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more often than not rigour is bought at the cost of substance. 

The thesis, even if it is nothing else, is a case against such 
conceptions of philosophy. 

Hence, it is not altogether unexpected to find in this 
dissertation some amount of 'Him magnif icance " which as Macaulay 
once pointed out, "if ...admitted into a demonstration, . .is 
very much worse than absolute non-sense".. If that "dim magni- 
ficence" is relievingly small, the credit goes to the scrupulous 
guidance of my supervisor, Or. iamashanker Misra.. I am extremely 
grateful to him for his incessant help, undiminished encourage- 
ment and immense patience. I am also grateful to Dr. (Mrs.) Mohini 
Mullick for her oerennial encouragement, generous help and 
valuable criticisms, 

I would be guilty <»f a gross deriliction of duty if 
I ip not acknowledge the help and cooperation of my friend 
V. T=>alaji. I thank him whole-heartedly for the interest and 
enthusiasm he has shown concerning my work, 

I thank Shri K.K. Bajpai for the patience and 
efficiency he displayed in typing the thesis. 
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not seek to be a philosopher without being 
a nan; be nothing other than a nan who thinks ; 
do not think as a thinker would, i * 3 • do not 
think in a context which is torn out and isolated 
from real human existence; think as living, real 
being, as one who is exposed to the revitalising 
and refreshing waves of the ocean of the world; 
think in existence. , . 


Ludwig Feuerbach 



SYNOPSIS 


PERCE PTION 4ND S CIENT I FIC KNOWLEDGE : 

TONARDS A REA LIST EP ISTEMOLOGY 

A thesis submitted in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy by 
S.G, Kulkarni, to the Department of Humanities and Social 
Sciences, Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur. 

In this dissertation our concern is with the 
problem of knowledge, or what Popper describes as M the 
problem of cosmology, the problem of understanding the 
world including ourselves and our knowledge as part of 
the world. w In our attempt to advance a broad outline of 
a theory of knowledge, perceptual knowledge dealt with 
in Part I and scientific knowledge considered in Part II 
constitute the foci of our interest and the dynamic 
character of knowledge serves as the epistemological 
centre of gravity. 

Since we purport to develop a realist epistemology 
and since non— realist schools are predominantly empiricist, 
empiricism occupies the bulk of our attention. The funda*. 
mental feature of the empiricist tradition in epistemology 
is its search for a theoretically neutral foundation, upon 
which is erected the super— structure of empirical knowledge. 
The justification of empirical knowledge is sought to be 

provided in terms of the so-called theoretically neutral 

<8 

basics. In the context of ordinary perceptual knowledge 
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the search for a secure epistemological starting-point 
has led the empiricist thinkers to take recourse to 
'immediately given' sense-impressions, or sense— data, 
or statements concerning them. In science, similarly, 
the search has consummated in the idea of pure observation, 
or observation statements or operational definitions. 
Consequently, the entities figuring in the so»called 
super— structure of knowledge are supposed to acquire a 
secondary, parasitic and unsubstantive reality through 
a process of epistemological rehabilitation. 

In our view this architectonic picture of knowledge 
is wholly unsatisfactory. In its search for certainty it 
not only mis-portrays knowledge but inveitably leads to 
irresolvable controversies which have infested the history 
of eoistemology all along. And, specially in view of the 
challenge oosed by Sceoticism which it actually fosters, 
it lands itself into 'a crisis of integrity' which can 
finally be traced to a basic mis-conception of knowledge* 

Due to the failure in providing a justification of 
knowledge, necessitated by the very nature of the empiricist 
conception of knowledge, the ontological entities figuring 
in the so-called super-structure of knowledge fail to 
acquire even a dependent or parasitic reality. 


In opposition to the empiricist and other non- 
realist schools with empiricist bias, we argue in support of 



a realist conception of* knowledge. In our view, it is 
neither necessary nor oossible to find any preferred 
candidates for providing the basis; and therefore the 
entities that figure in the so-called super- structure 
have an autonomous and substantive reality. The major 
contentions of the view advanced in the dissertation arei 

(a) that knowledge is theory-laden through and through; 

(b) that knowledge is purposive in character; 

(c) that knowledge is socially determined; 

(d) that the objectivity of knowledge is to be traced 
on the one hand, to the inter-subjectivity or 
publicly shared theoretical framework and on the 
other hand, to the roots of knowledge in praxis; and 

(e) that the growth of knowledge is adaptive and dialectical 
rather than cumulative in character. 

Chapter 1, the 'Introduction* of the thesis exposes 
the broad lay-out of the thesis. It contains a general 
discussion on important epistemological . schools, classical 
and modern. 

Part I which deals with perceptual knowledge 
contains Chaoters 2, 3 and k. Chapters 2 and 3 are devoted 
to a consideration of various non-realist theories of 
perception. Chapter 2 which deals with sense-datum theory 
concerns itself with ils'.Ayerian version, whereas Chapter 3 
examines other more rec -nt non-realist theories, namely. 
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Evidential theory of Chisholm, Causal theories of Grice 
and Maxwell and Nelson Goodman’s Pragmatic Analysis or 
Rational Reconstruct ion ism . In Chapter 5 we attempt to 
provide what seems to be a correct account of perceptual 
knowledge. Our major contentions with regard to perceptual 
knowledge is that it is entirely theory-dependent. The 
theory— dependent character of perceptual knowledge reveals 
four noteworthy features. They are: (l) that to perceive 
is to perceive in relations; ( 2 ) that realism is necessarily 
true; ( 3 ) that perception is socially determined; (4) that 
the objectivity of perceptual knowledge is rooted in 
inter-subjectively shared theoretical framework; and 
(5) that the growth of perceptual knowledge is adaptive 
and dialectical in character. In explicating the relation 
between perceptual knowledge and perceptual experience, we 
have made use of Bruner’s Learning Model, 

Part II which is devoted to a consideration of 
scientific knowledge comprises chapters 5 and 6 . In 
Chapter 5 certain important non-realist meta-scientif ic 
theories, namely, Descriptivism, Instrumentalism and 
Conventionalism are discussed and evaluated. In Chapter 6 
analogous to the ideas about perceptual knowledge developed 
in Chapter 4 a meta— scientific view is outlined. Using 
Mary Hesse's Learning Model we have tried to show how 
observation and theory get related in the actual process 
of scientific activity. 



Finally, in the concluding chapter we outline 
a general theory of knowledge based on our discussions 
in Chanters 4 and 6. The outline is supplemented by a 
general discussion of the relation between knowledge and 


praxis 



CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 

1 . 1 The Problem 

state in general terms, our concern in this 

dissertation is with the oroblem of knowledge, or what 

^opner characterizes as "the oroblem of cosmology, the 

problem of understanding the world including ourselves 

1 

and our knowledge of the world as oart of the world." 

In its execution, however, the dissertation deals specifi- 
cally with perception on the one hand and scientific 
knowledge on the other. It needs no arguing to say that 
'knowledge* and 'perceotion' are intimately connected. 

Coupled with these is the notion of scientific knowledge, 
Whereas ordinary or commonsensical perception provides 

the vast store of our knowledge of the external world, 

« 

scientific knowledge occupies a prestigious position in 
so far as Science is generally regarded as the most fertile 
source of systematic knowledge. Popper rightly observes 
that the general problem of knowledge 'may be aporoached 
from two sides* (l) as the problem of ordinary commonsense 

2 

knowledge, or (2) as the problem of scientific knowledge"# 

The ouroose of the dissertation is to work out a broad outline 
of a realist theory of knowledge in general with perception 
an! science as its foci pf interest. Part I which consists 

1. The Logic o f S cientific Disco v ery , Hutchinson & Co,, 1959 

p.f5.“ ~ ~ 

2. Ibid. p. 18, 
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of ■'-'hapters 2, 3 and 4 is devoted to a consideration of 
perception, and Part IX containing Chapters 5 and 6 deals 
with the nature of scientific knowledge. In the concluding 
chanter, that is. Chanter 7 » certain important conclusions 
are drawn from our discussion in ^art I and II. And, 
these conclusions are sunnlemented (rith a general discussion 
of the relation between knowledge and praxis. In our attempt 
to develop a realist conception of knowledge, the growing 
or dynamic character of knowledge acts as its epistemological 
centre of gravity. But more about it later. 

1.2 P reliminaries 

It seems obvious, at least to a layman, that it is 
by perception and by perception alone, i.e,, seeing, smelling, 
touching, tasting and hearing, that we come to know of the 
existence and the nature of the world around us. To the 
comonsense or what in philosophy is generally referred to 
as naive realism, perception is hardly problematic. In its 
view in perceiving, we confront the external world directly 
and straightforwardly. In other words, we perceive the 
world as it actually is. However, to ohilosophers , at least 
to a great many of them, the trustworthiness of knowledge 
acouired through sense-perception has traditionally been 
suspect. Their accounts of sense— oerceotion and perceptual 
knowledge strike a radical departure from the commonsense 
ooint of view. Thus, in the Theaetatus, Plato examines the 
candidacy of sense-perception along with that of true 
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judgement and true belief for the exalted status of knowledge 
and finds them all wanting in important respects. Irue 
knowledge, it is argued, is infallible and is of the real. 
But, senseserception is neither infallible, nor can it 
yield knowledge of what actually is real. Similarly, the 
reliability or validity of perceptual knowledge receives 
even more severe scrutiny from Descartes, and Locke, .Berkeley 
and Bume - The British Smoir icists , resulting eventually in 
ouestioning the very possibility of empirical knowledge* 

Doubts regarding the efficacy of perception ai® not 
peculiar to the traditional epistemologist s alone. They are 
shared by a great many Philosophers of the twentieth century 
too. It is, however, not intended here to go into the details 
of the various views opposing the commonsense standpoint. 

The mainstay of the attack both from the traditional as well 
as the contemporary epistemologist s has bean what has now 
come to be known as the argument from deceptive perceptual 
experience such as illusion and hallucination on the one 
hand, and relativity of perception on the other. On the 
grounds of the possibility of erroneous sense-perception 
it is argued that material objects may appear different to 
different persons or even to the same person under different 
conditions, even though they themselves do not undergo any 
change. If what all appears in sense perception actually 
belongs to material objects then such objects would possess 
incompatible dualities at the same time; and this is plainly 
absurd, therefore, our ordinary perceptual claims must be 
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thought to 50 beyond what is strictly warranted, 

Evidently the main thrust of the argument from 
illusion is twofold, first, it plainly denies the central 
contention of naive r ealism that in sense-percapti >n we 
directly confront material objects. Secondly, it postulates 
an epistemological dualism between the objects of external 
world and what it regards primary sensory elements various- 
ly characterized as 'idea', 'sensation', 'impression', 
the 'given', or 'sense-data'. Our immediate awareness is 
said to be confined to primary sensory elements. Thus, the 
ooint of ttie argument from illusion is not that we do not 
oerceive material objects or that material objects are 
non-existent, but that it is wrong to think that in perception 
we directly apprehend material objects, 

Conseauently, since the evidence normally afforded 
to our perceptual claims is compatible with their falsity, 
they cannot have the sort of certainty they ordinarily are 
thought to possess, They stand in need of rational justifi- 
cation in terms of something which is non- inf errentially 
certain, that is, immune from any kind of doubts. 

Two related questions arise, thus, s'fa.at is the 
relation between primary sensory elements and material 
objects of the external world? Secondly, how can our 
perceptual claims acnuire the desired rational assurance? 
Traditionally two kinds of solutions have been proposed: 

(i) the causal theory whose classical statement is found 
in the Representative theory, and (ii) sensationalism or 
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Phenomenal ism whose classical progenitors are Berkeley and 

fume. A-ccording to the Representative theory, material 

objects though exist independent of sense-experience, they 

causally determine the content of sense— experience. The 

primary sensory elements which are supposed to be effects, 

represent (or resemble) material objects which are conceived 

as causes of sense-experience. Perception, in this scheme, 

therefore, consists in our awareness of primary sensory 

elements. Dur knowledge of external world is "supported by 

a straight forward causal inference in which the existence 

of sense experiences of certain kinds provides good inductive 

grounds, for our beliefs about external world. But if 

perceiving is awareness of primary sensory elements, then 

it can provide no basis to our beliefs about the external 

world. And, if the legitimacy of the causal inference is 

sought by adding some new premise, the additional premise 

itself will need justification which cannot be furnished. 

The theory, it is claimed, in fact leads to scepticism. As 

against this view, phenomenalism denies the possibility of 

such inference. Material objects, in its view, are no more 

than "bundles of actual and possible sense— impressions or 

sensations. " Beliefs about the external world are though 

said to be "based on inferences from occurrent sense 

experiences; but these inferences are construed as inferences 

2 

to other possible sense-experience." The belief that in 


1. Swartz, Robert J (ed) In troduction to Perceiving , 
Sens ing and Kn ow ing , Anchor Books ; 1965, pTxviii. 

2. Ibid, p.xix. 
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perception we are aware (or at least directly aware) of 
only sense— impressions , ''ideas 'sensations” or ■given” — 
a belief which, underlies both representative and phenomenalis t 
theories^has had such a sway in the history of epistemology 
that even ehilosonhers like I^aomas ^eid, who were otherwise 
strongly inclined to commonsense view, could not help 
falling in line with it. In the twentieth century, this 
tradition is represented by eminent philosophers like 
hissell, Moore, Price and others, in whose hands sensational- 
ism acquires great sophistication. It is noteworthy that 
in spite of vital differences between the causal theories 
and sensationalist or phenomenalis t theories, there is a 
total agreement amongst them with regard to the epistemologi- 
cal priority of sense— experience or sense-impressions. It 
is true that the repre sentati >nalist account of perception 
denies the possibility of arriving at the knowledge of 
nhysical objects from sense experience alone. In its scheme 
such knowledge is possible only when sense— experience is 
coupled with the causal orinciple. But even then the 
epistemological oriority of sense— experience over the 
knowledge of Physical objects remains unaffected. 

Corresponding to the empiricist theories of perception 
we find Inductivist- Cescript ivist theory in the field of 
nhiloso ohy of science. The empiricist theory of scientific 
knowledge is inductivist in the sense that according to it 
scientific knowledge proceeds from pure observations and 
reaches a theory by an inductive leap which enables one to 
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go from particular facts to a general statement. The theory 
is descript ivist in the sense that in its view the aim of 
science is not to provide explanations since explanations 
tend to involve references to unobservable events and 
entities but only description of phenomena in the most econo- 
mical manner* -Mie Theories are thus summaries of observation 
statements or heuristic devices to facilitate description 
of phenomena with utmost economy. 

It is obvious that by lending priority to sense- 
experience over physical objects the empiricist theories of 
perception adopt a non-realist stance towards physical 
objects. In other words, physical objects referred to by 
our perceptual claims have no autonomous ontological status. 
That is to say, their reality is parasitic or nonsubstantive • 
Similarly the empiricist view of science^ by conferring 
epistemological priority on observations or phenomena^ pommits 
itself to a non-realist approach towards tlp4 theoretical 
entities of science. Thus, essenti ally empiricist epistemology 
is ^on-realist though this is not to say that all the non- 
realist epistemological views are empiricist. 

It may be objected that the above characterisation 
of empiricism does not do justice to the Lockean position. 

^t is true that Locke by committing himself to atomic 
hypothesis championed by Boyle and Newton did adopt a realist 
view in the field of philosophy of science. ^ It is owing 

1 . cf . Hand e 1 baum , Maur ice , Philosophy, Science and 

Se nse-Perc eption, Johns Hopkins Univ. Press 1§6^, Chapt.1. 
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to this that Locke wielded a decisive influence on French 

materialism though Candillac, Helvetius and others. ^ 3ut 

realism was adopted by Locke with some cost of consistency. 

At ontological level Locke adopts mechanistic materialism 

whereas his epistemological view was destined to lead to 

>' idealism. It is ironical but not accidental that Locke 

while fighting innatism of the Cartesians was paving way 

for an ontological position adopted by the Cartesians, viz., 

anti-materialism, ^his is evident from "the strong apriori 
2 

flavour" which "experience" has in Locke and even in Hume. 

As Yolton mints out£ "Desoite his remark in (Essay) II X 2 

that ideas are nothing "but actual oerceptions in the mind", 

his more careful statements keep act and content (of ideas) 
a 

distinct. " Insnite of all his opposition to innatism "in 

no case has Locke claimed that ideas arise... in the absence 

4 

of mental operations." 

Some philosonhars characterise the empiricist 
epistemology as passive on account of its almost exclusive 
emphasis on the receptive role of mind in acquiring knowledge. 
Thus, Popper, characterises the conception of mind implied 
by empiricist as 'the Bucket theory of mind' and its 

5 

conception of science as 'the Bucket theory of science.' 

1. cf. Marx, Karl, The Holy family , Progress Publishers, 197 5» 
pp. 143-153. 

2. Yolton, J.Y. " A.gent Causality", Amer ican Philosophical 
°uBtrterly, fol.3 0966) p.21. 

3. "The Concent of Experience in Locke and Hume" Jo urnal 
of H is t o ry of Ph i lo sophy , V ol. I, 1 9 6 3 » P « 5 5 » 

4. Ibid, p.59. 

5. Ob jective Know le dge , Oxford Univ. Press 1972, pp.3‘ , l1“36l . 
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But some others consider this characterisation to be unjust, 

According to Price, for example, f? It is . . ,his torically false 

that the empiricists thought the human mind passive* It 

would be more just to criticise them for making it more 

active than it can possibly be."^ In our opinion, empiricism 

is both passive and active. Its active character is revealed, 

as we noted in the case of Locke in the conception of 

experience itself, a conception which led empiricism towards 

idealist ontology, This point needs some elaboration. Marx 

writes in Th e G erm an Ideolog y that "the chief defect of all 

previous materialism, . . is that things,..ar3 considered only 

in the form of the object, but not ...subjectively. Hence, 

it happened that the active side, in contradistinction to 

2 

materialism, was set forth by idealism, M This sheds light on 

the contradictory character of empiricism. The passive 

character of empiricism is to be traced to its invariable 

genetic association with mechanistic materialism which 

entails a photograohic conception of reality and knowledge. 

This is evident from the history of '^reek satonfism and 

modern materialism fathered by Bacon, ^he philosophical 

link between materialism and empiricism is nominalism, 

3 

which In fact is "first form of materialsm" But since 

the recognition of the "active side" of knowledge is necessary 

for any adeauate theory of knowledge and since mechanistic 

1, thinking an d Experience , Hutchinson 1953* P*199* 

2, German Ideology , Progress Publishers, 1976, p.6l8, 

3* Marx, Karl, The Holy Family, Progress Publishers, 1975 



materialism is inherently incapable of consistently 

making room for ’’active" character of knowledge, empiricism 

drifted away from materialism* In fact, "any (philosophical 

account of experience will already be a conceptualization 

of experiences it must be made from the reflective level* 

'f'aus , in spite of its genesis in materialism, empiricism 

was forced embrace even an idealism that repudiates the 

first principles of materialism since in recognising the 

active side of knowledge it "passes into an intellectual 

entity; . .. (and) evolves all the consistency regardless 

2 

of consenuences, characteristic of intellect* " Ye may 

group, following C bright Mills’ classification of sociolo- 

3 

gical schools , the various streams of epistemological 
thought, classical as well as modern, into three main 
categories : 

1* fhe Grand theories such as Nationalism and3mpiricism 
and thoir amalgamations, They are grand in the sense 
that they come to be tagged with some metaphysical view* 


1* Yolton, J.V, oo* cit* p#53* 

2* Marx, Karl, op* cit. p# 1 5 1 • 

3 • The S ocio l ogi cal Imagination, 1 lean , 1970, pp • 30- 3 1 

* Xt cannot be argued that Humean empiricism because of 
its avowed positivist commitment cannot be said to have 
been tagged to a metaphysics, ^or, in spite of his 
intention to commit all metaphysical illusion and 
sophistry to flame he exhorts that we must "cultivate 
true metaphysics with some care in order to destroy the 
false and adulterate" (quoted in v olton, J.Y. "The 

Concept of Experience in Locke and Hume" Journal of 

History of JPhi los o^h/jr , 1 . 1 , 1 963 * P • 6 9 * 
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2. Formal st theories consisting of on the one hand various 
forms of neo-empiricism and on the other, the recent 
epistemological views such as conventionalism and some 
versions of instrument alism whose relation with 
empiricism is quite tenuous* They attempt to solve episte- 
mological questions within the framework of a general 
knowledge without presupoosing (at least explicitly) 
any metaphysical view* 

3# Piece-meal analysis which rejects altogether the 

possibility of a general theory of knowledge* It studies 
each epistemological issue on its merit leading to a 
miseellany which has been transformed into a style of 
thought. The epistemological attempts of the ordinary 
language ohilosoohers fall under this category# 

The views falling in the first and the second group 
share a fundamental similarity in that they both have an 
architect omic conception of knowledge. Irrespective of the 
differences in emphasis and approach, an essentialist 
conception of knowledge, i • e • that knowledge has a certain 
hard-core, is implied in their accounts# The essentialist 
conception involves? (i) that there are some basic conditions 
which must be satisfied by anything that is to be regarded 
as an instance of knowledge; (ii) that knowledge must be 
related in specifiable ways to certain preferred candidates 
which function as its foundational elements or basics# 
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Th.e preferred, foundat ional elements are supposed to 
satisfy the basic conditions by their very nature} and 
(iii) that the purpose of a theory of knowledge is to show 
how the superstructure of knowledge (ordinary perceptual 
and/or scientific) can be justified in terms of the preferred 
basics. The picture of knowledge thus projected is like 
that of a finished building. 

•The essentialist or the architectonic conception 
of knowledge, as Quine points out, has two aspects: 
conceptual and doctrinal. The former relates to meaning 
where the higher order concepts such as 'physical object' 
or 'theoretical entity' are accounted for in terms of what 
are regardeias basics ; and the latter relates to truth 
where the knowledge claims are sought to be justified 
in terms of the basic statements, such as sense-data 
statements or observation statements. Such a conception 
of knowledge also finds expression in the philosophical 
studies of the foundations of mathematics. Accordingly, 
the essentialist^ architectonic programme in Mathematics 
derives all the required higher-order concepts from 
certain primitives, and generates proofs for all the 
theorems or provable mathematical statements from self- 
evident truths. The climax of such a programme is reached 
in the reduction of Mathematics to logic. Thus Quine 
observes: "Just as mathematics is to be reduced to logic, 
or logic and set theory, so natural knowledge is to be 
based somehow on sense— experience . This means explaining 
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the notion of body in sensory terms; here is the conceptual 
side. And it means justifying' our knowledge of truths of 
nature in sensory terms; here is the doctrinal side of the 
bifurcation. " ^ 

The traditional school of Nationalism undertakes only 

the doctrinal part of the programme in which the so called 

clear, distinct and a priori ideas serve as terms of reference. 

It is noteworthy that a consistent rationalist is bound to 

admit, to his dismay, that the propositions about the external 

world turn out to be logicaly true or logically false on 
, . . 2 

his interpretation. Traditional Empiricism, on the other 
hand, emphasises both the conceptual as well as the doctrinal 
sides of the programme. This is amply manifested in the 
reductionist programme of the phenomenalist version of the 
traditional empiricism. Indeed, any philosopher who wants 
to retain his empiricist commitment will have to adopt such 
a programme, ^or, otherwise he cannot totally escape 
representationalism which quickly and naturally leads to an 
agnostic predicament, i.e. the view that reality always 
remains opanue to comprehension. However, in spite of 
reductionism and what is worse, because of reductionism, 
empiricists fail in accomplishing the doctrinal aspect of 
their programme. This is clearly borne out by the Humean 
Predicament. What is more, just as rationalists landed in the 

1. "Epistemology naturalized' 1 . The Psychology of Know|>ssdga» 
ed. J.H, Royce and T ^m. V. lozeboom Gordon & Breach, 

1972, p« 10. 

2. cf. Watling, J*L. 'Descartes", 4 Critical History of Western 
^hilos onhy ed. by O'Connor D.J. The Free Press of Blencoe, 
19£4;~p.17*U 



semantic anamoly mentioned earlier, the empiricists are 
also pushed into the same anamoly by their reductionist 
claim* In other words, a synthetic proposition becomes 
analytic in the phenomenalist scheme, for example, "Rose 
is red" is a synthetic proposition. But if "Rose" is 
nothing but "redness", "softness" etc. as phen omenalists 
claim, the proposition "Rose is red" turns out to be 
"Redness, Softness etc. is red" which is either analytic 
or absurd. Modern empiricism (the formalist theories) 
with all its variations tries to carry out the doctrinal 
aspect of the programme as is evident in the case of 
Ayer and Chisholm. 

In contrast, according to the ordinary language 
philosophy, "we must do away with all expl ana tion, and 
description alone must take its place. And this description 
gets its light, that is to say, its purpose, from the 
philosophical problems ... they are solved, rather, by 
looking into the workings of our language." 1 2 If the 
ordinary language philosophy stand is adopted then it 
would appear that philosophy cannot provide any explanatory 
theory. "If one tried to advance theses in philosophy, 
it would never be possible to debate them." Thus, it 
does not even acknowledge the possibility of a general 
theory of knowledge. There are no basic conditions or 
"hard-core" of knowledge. It argues that different knowledge 

1. Wittgenstein, Philoso phical In vest igations 9 Basil Black- 
well and Mott Ltd., 1958 # ~p.47* 

2. Ibid, p.50. 
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situations have only "a family resemblance 11 . Accordingly 
it dissolves the problem of knowledge rather than solve it* 
The approach of the grand theories and formalist 
theories to the epis temological issues is normative, whereas 
it is descriptive in the case of the ordinary language 
philosophy* The normative character of the grand theories 
is male evident by what they take to be the fundamental 
issue, viz. the valid source of knowledge. Similarly the 
normative character of the formalist theories is brought out 
in their search for justification of ordinary perceptual 
ani scientific knowledge* In contra-distinction to this, 
the ordinary language philosophy maintains that the desire 
to give an explanatory theory is illegitimate born out of 
conceptual confusions which can be brought out by describing 
the way in which we use the word ‘'know" and other related 
epistemic concepts* It is important, however, to note here 
that the ordinary language philosophy seems to concede by 
implication that the possibility of a theory of knowledge 
is parasitic upon the existence cyf * some basic conditions 
constituting the essence or "hard-core" of knowledge. 
Conseouently in its scheme, the possibility of systematic 
enistemology and essentialist conception of knowledge seem 
to stand or fall togethajr. In our view, the architectomic 
picture of knowledge is wholly unsatisfactory. It not only 
misportrays knowledge, but inevitably leads to irresolvable 
controversies which have infested the history of epistemology 
all long * And, especially on the face of the challenge posed 
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by the sceptic whom it actually fosters, it lands itself 
into, to use Srikson's phrase, ^crisis of integrity'' which 
can be finally traced to basic maliidentif ication of knowledge 
by its protogonists . 

Speaking of the philosophers of science whose 
discussions of certain crucial concepts in microphysics 
do not souare with their employment by physicists, Hanson 
observes s 

They have regarded as paradigms of physical 
inquiry not unsettled, dynamic, research sciences 
like microphvsics , but finished systems, ulanetary 
mechanics, ootics, electromagnetism and classical 
thermodynamics ... If this attitude is accepted, the 
proper activity for philosoohers of physics would 
then apoear to be either (l) to study the logic of the 
deductive systems which carry the content of 
microphysics, or (2) to study statistical methods 
whereby microohysical theories are built up from 
repetitive samplings of data. These two approaches 
may apply to 'classical' disciplines. But there 
are not research sciences any longer, though they 
were at one time - a fact that historians and 
philosophers of science are in danger of forgetting. 
Now, however, they constitute a different kind of 
ohysics altogether, distinctions which at present 
apply to them ought to be suspect when transferred 
to research disciplines; indeed those distinctions 
afford an artificial account even of the kinds of 
activities in which Kepl®r, Galileo and Newton 
themselves are actually engaged. l, 1 

What Hanson says in the context of scientific 
knowledge can eaually be said of perception as well as of 
knowledge in general. Implied in Hanson's observation is 
the recognition of an essential feature of knowledge, 
namely its dynamic or growing character whose significance 
has eluded the traditional and most of the modern 

1. terns of discovery : Cambridge Univ. Press, 1953, o.l. 
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epistemological enquiries* ^he essentialist view of 
knowledge either soft-peddles the dynamic character of 
knowledge or relegates it to an inconsequential position* 

Once knowledge is conceived in a static frame, the 
immediate problem that asserts itself is the search for 
certain epist emological basics or primary elements upon 
which the superstructure of knowledge can be securely 
founded, shall see later, in Chapter 2, 3 and 5 that 
alleged basics or primary elements are themselves of 
questionable nature. 

Before we proceed further, some general remarks 
about the unifying elements in the approaches categorised 
above are in order* 

A s indicated above, the search for epistemologically 
prior elements is common to both the grand and the formalist 
theories. A.n all important characteristic of such basics is 
supposed to be their simplicity* Implicit in it seems to be 
the Cartesian view that knowledge of simples is more certain 
than that of complex things. S U ch a view involves unwarranted 
assimilation of complexity and corrigibility • However, the 
error in perception need not result from the complexity 
of the object perceived. Moreover, the search for epistemolo- 
gical simples involves, as Peter Alexander points out, a 
confusion between psychological considerations , which seek 
to ensure that there is something of which we are certain, 
and the logical programme which seeks to provide a starting 
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point so as to systematise knowledge. Thus, Prof. Alexander 
observes s 

Like ^escartes, sensationalists have... 
confused the reasons for demanding simplicity 
and so failed to see the nature of the oroblems. 

This is perhaps b )causo inside ovary empiricist 
there is a rationalist screaming Tor release 
and every rationalist is similarly haunted by 
an empiricist. It is incidentally important that, 
in each case, the man inside is not fool. 

Descartes thinks that a clear and distinct idea 
must correspond to an elemat in the external 
world and Mach that because it is indubitable 
that our sensations are just as they seem they 
will function as primitives in a deductive 
systematisation of knowledge. Descartes 1 view 
collapses because the correspondence is not 
self-evident, Mach r s because indubitability of 
the sensations cannot be transferred to the 
statements about them. ..The logician’s require- 
ments can be satisfied by the adoption of a 
convention which, within certain limits, may be 
arbitrary for his system. ..But the sensationalist 
e oistemologist cannot be sure that this conven- 
tion will delineate elements of our experience 
about which we can be certain, or even that it 
will delineate element s of our experience. The 
rationalist in him does not mind whether his 
analysis ends e.g., in uniformly coloured patches 
of whatever size or in uniformly coloured patches 
of minimum discernible size, so long as his 
analysis works, but the empiricist outside demands 
that he choose whichever it will be impossible 
for us to make mistakes about. T he task of discover- 
ing what, if anything, is basic in our experience 
involves psychological as well as logical 
considerat ions . 1 


1 . Sens ationalism ad Scientifi c 'Sxplanati onr . ^out ledge 
and Kegan D oul; 1 9^3 » pp. 46-47 • 
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Speaking of "lume, Antony Flew rightly observes i 

In his account of arguing from experience Hume 
implicitly presupposes an exclusively deductive 
ideal of reason. He first sets upon incomplete 
syllogism as displaying the form of all arguments 
from experience. Then he shows that there is no 
satisfactory way of establishing the missing 
premise. From this he oroceeds to argue that 
reason and "understanding has no part in the 
operations” (Fncuiiry, Section V) and then to 
seek out and examine the principle of human 
nature which gives this mighty authority to 
experience'' (Fncmiry, section IF). In all this 
he is being incongruously Cartesian. 1 

^hat follows from the above is that the two grand 

the ories-Nati malism and Fnioiricism though stand in 

contradistinction to each other share the same dogmas, 

namely, one, that Simplicity* is the only avenue for 

epistemological salvation- a dogma which coupled with the 

belief that the subjective elements like sense- impress ions 

provide more secure starting point commits empiricism 

directly and invariably to an idealist ontology; and two, 

that a philosophically satisfactory proof has to be 

deductive in character. The obsession with the deductive 

ideal is shared not only by the grand theories but also 

by the formalist schools. That is, both traditional as well 

as modern versions of causal and sensationalist theories of 

oerception on the one hand and inductivist - descriptivist 

view on the other, deem that the ideal of reason implicit 

in the structure of inference recuirel to justify knowledge- 


1. "Induction an^> Standards of Nationality ' Intro duction 
to Modern Ph ilosoph y, ed. Pap and Edwards, Free Press 
New York, 1965, p.l60. 
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claims is deductive, ^hs very idea that perceptual 
knowledge needs justification, the mode of the attempt 
made and the failure confessed betray the strong belief 
in deductive knowledge as the paradigm of justified 
knowledge. In the field of philosophy of science, 
inductivism accepts deductive ideal in an elliptical 
manner. This is evident, on the one hand, in the attempts 
of traditional induct ivist like Mill to develop an 
inductive logic supposedly approximating deductive logic 
in kind if not in degree, and on the other hand in the 
attempts of modern inductivist to characterize scientific 
theories as statements with no more cognitive content 
than those of observation statements which the theoretical 
statements are supposed to summarise. 

Thus, to reiterate, common to both grand theories 
and formalist schools are 1. the search for certainty. 

2. an illegitimate assimilation of logical simplicity and 
emistemologioal security. J. an obsession with the 

n 

deductive ideal, and 4. the belief that subjective 
elements like sense-impressions <yf sense data in the 
case of perception and pure observation in the case of 
scientific knowledge. 

Similarly, we find thatthe formalist schools and 
ordinary language philosophy adhere to a semantic 
conception of knowledge, i . a . the view that the problem 
of knowledge is basically linguistic. In the case of 
logical positivist epistemology, which is a form of 
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formalist approach, the semantic conception of knowledge 
is made evident by the fact that the problem of knowledge 
is treated only on the background of a criterion of 
meaningfulness . The other formalist e oistemologies hold 
in a variety of ways that the problem of knowledge can be 
solved by making proper linguistic recomendations » Ordinary 
language philosophers, or descriotive analysts dissolve 
the epistemological problems by treating knowledge claims 
to be no more than speech-acts. Thus, in spite of their 
methodological differences the formalists as well as the 
descriptive analysts implicitly maintain the priority of 
"language" over "knowledge". It is difficult to find any 
justification for this assumption. "Our inability to device 
an ideal language which would in advance prepare categories 
adequate for future inquiry reflects perhaps the very nature 
o f human c o gn L t i on ... To r efine l anguage in advance so as 
to make it a suit abl e and adequate medi u m fo r fu ture 
i nqu i ries w ould mean n o less than to anticipate the process 
of di scovery , 1 11 ^ As we shall see later, of the two concepts, 
"language" and "knowledge" neither is prior to the other. 


1. Skolimowski, H. "Knowledge, Language and Nationality" 

Boston St udies in the Philosophy of Science ed. Cohen 
and %rtof sky. Vol.lV (1969) p. 179 « 
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1 • 3 ^tractura of tho di sserta tion &nd th e M a in Th esis 

Part I ant Part XX teal vith percoption and 

4 * 

scientific knowledge respectively # 4s pointed out earlier, 
most non-realist theories have an empiricist orientation# 

In this resoect they share an architectonic or assent ialistic 
conception of knowledge# Aiere are, however, some non- 
realist theories, for example, that of Maxwell in the field 
of philosoohy of perception, conventionalism and some 
versions of instrumentalism in the field of science, where 
connection with empiricism is somewhat tenuous# In 
considering non-realist theories, though we shall focus 
our attention on these theories which are empiricist in 
character, we shall also consider some of the important 
nonrfealist theories which are of non-empiricist variety. 

In Part I, we begin with a consideration of the 
various non-realst theories of perceotion. Our effort will 
be to show, among other things, how they fail in achieving 
their avowed purpose by providing justification to 
perceptual knowledge# 

Chanter 2 which deals -^ith sense-datum theory 
concerns itself with a critical study of the Ayer ian 
Version of the sense-datum theory# After a brief elucidation 
of Ayer’s position we show its untenability by exhibiting 
the inadequacy of the conceptions of language, knowledge 
and science implied therein# Me have chosen Ayer as the 
representative of the sense-datum theory because his is tne 
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"Host evolved version. One finds Ayer in constant dialogue 
with, his critics. Consequently, his position has undergone 
several modifications* The latest version of ^-yer 1 s view 
comes to be neatly tagged to the empiricist conception 
of scientific method. In other sense-datum theories like 
that of Moore, Russell, Price and others, the possibility 
of private language which is implicit in any sense-datum 
theory, is neither articulated adequately nor defended# Thus, 
by bringing together empiricist conceptions of language, 
knowledge and science within the gamut of an articulated 
eoistemological position Ay er lends to sense-datum theory 
a completeness missing in other varieties of sense-datum 
theory. In this respect his theory reoresents an ideal 
to which most other theories try to approximate either 
intentionally or implicitly. Therefore, a detailed examina- 
tion of this theory provides us with a scale against which 
other formaist theories considered in Chapter 3 are measured. 

Chanter 3 considers some other recent theories of 
perception, viz, Evidential theory of Chisholm, Causal 
theories of perception of Grice and Maxwell and Pragmatic 
analysis of Nelson Goodman. 

^hisholm adopts a harmless or truncated notion of 
sense-data i.e. f sense-data 1 stripped of its incorrigibility 
pretence. Yet he tries to /ork out a justificationary 
scheme for perceptual knowledge in a novel way. 
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Of the two versions of causal theory of perception, 
viz, linguistic and empirical, it is only in Grice that 
we find the former explicated in its pure form. Confining 
himself to a mere logical analysis of perceptual statements, 
he eschews every trace of representationalism of the 
classical sort and thus tries to make his position invulnerabl 
to the usual attacks on the causal theory of perception. 

Maxwell candidly puts forward the empirical version 
of the causal theory of perception. He puts forward a scheme 
of the relation between objects of ordinary perception and 
entities of science. 

We have considered Goodman since it is only in him 
that we find pragmatic analysis charact erised by the 
phenomenalist ic propensity of an empiricist philosopher. 

Thus, G 0 odman ' s view exemplifies along with those of Chisholm 
and Grice essentialistic and architectonic conception of 
knowledge. Further Goodman ' s approach in spite of its ideal 
language methodology has strong ontological flavour which 
is rather unusual in the analytic tradition. 

In Chapter 4 we develop our account of perceptual 
knowledge. Our major contention is that perception is 
entirely theory dependent. In this content we try to 
explicate the connection between language and perceptual 
knowledge. T he theory dependent character of perceptual 
knowledge, in our view, reveals four noteworthy features. 

They are t . that to perceive is to perceive in relations; 

2. that realism is necessarily true, 3. that perception is 
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socially determined and 4. that objectivity of perceptual 
knowledge is to be sought in terms of the inter— subjectively 
shared theoretical framework. 

Part 2 of the thesis deals with the nature of 
scientific knowledge. In Chapter 5 we begin with an 
examination of the realist and the non— realist positions 
vis-a-vis the nature of scientific theories and the status 
of theoretical entities in science. Certain important 
non-realist meta-scientif ic theories viz. , £>e scriptivism, 
Instrumentalism and C onven tionalism, are critically 
discussed, in this context. 

Analogous to the ideas about oerceotual knowledge 
developed in Chapter 4, a meta-scientif ic view is outlined 
in Chapter 6 In our view there is a parallelism between 
ordinary, commonsensical perceptual and scientific knowledge. 
Thus, to begin with, scientific knowledge too is theory 
dependent through and through. T ^e will try to show 
schematically with the helo of Mary Hesse’s learning model 
how observation and theory gat related in the actual process 
of scientific activity. Further, theoretical entities 
of science like the objects of perception are real in the 
sense that they are not instrumental or heuristic. They 
have an independent ontological status. Similarly, like 
perceptual knowledge, scientific knowledge is also purpose- 
oriented and socialy determined. The objectivity of 
scientific knowledge is grounded in the inter-sub jeftively 
shared paradigm without which scientific knowledge would 
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be impossible . 

Finally, in the concluding chapter, that is Chapter/ 
we outline a general theory of knowledge based on our 
discussion in Chapter 5* Needless to say, we do not share 
the theoretical stance of ordinary language philosophy,. 

In our view, it is oossible to develop a general theory of 
knowledge without having to adopt essentialism. The major 
ideas developed in our account are as follows s 

First, knowledge, both perceptual and scientific, 
involves a web of interrelated concepts. That is to say, 
knowledge at every stage is theory-laden. Second, since 
we do not recognise any preferred candidates for providing 
the basis, the entities that figure in the so-called 
theoretical superstructure, in our view, have an autonomous 
and substantive reality. Third, knowledge is purposive in 
character. Fourth, it is socially determined. Fifth, the 
growth of knowledge is adaptive and dialectical in character. 
Finally, its objectivity is founded, on the one hand, on 
the intersubjectivity or oublicly shared theoretical 
framework, and, on the other, in its roots, in praxis* 



PART I : PERCEPTUAL KN DVLEDGE 
CHAPTER 2 

NON-REALIST THEORIES OF PERCEPTION 
-SENSE-DATUM THEORY 

2.1 Exposition 

Our discussion of the various non-realist theories 
of perception begins with sense-datum theory. Paradoxical 
as it may appear, strictly speaking, ’Sense-datum theory 1 
is a misnomer since it does not name just one particular 
theory, ^hat ordinarily goes under its heading are a 
variety of views or theories, ranging from the claim that 
statements about physical objects are reducible to statements 
concerning sensations or sense-contents, to a relatively 
weak claim that physical object statements are (or can be) 
ultimately justified only in terms of experience, For our 
purpose, however, it is not necessary to go into its history 
and provide an account of all its versions. Our main 
objective in this chanter is to examine the belief that 
perceptual knowledge is ultimately founded on something 
’given’, i.e., pure experience; and, hence can be justified 
only in terms of the 'given'. It is this belief which is 
not only basic to all versions of Sense-datum theory but 
has strong roots in the traditional empiricism. 

The Sense-datum theory as propounded by Ayer is, 
in our view, its most sophisticated version in so far as 
the articulation and the defence of its main thesis are 
concerned. 'Therefore, we shall confine our discussion 
of Sense-datum theory to a consideration of Ayer's nosition 
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only. It is worth remarking though, that even in Ayer’s 
hand sense-datum theory oasses through various stages of 
development and each stage is characterized by important 
modifications of the previous stage. Three such stages are 
clearly discernible in his writings: the first edition of 
Language , T ru th and Logic (193 6 ) provides Ayer’s earliest 
formulations of the theory. In the introduction to the 
second edition of Language, Truth and Logic , he presents 
a modified version; and further develops and defends it 

in the Foundation s o f Tm pirical Know ledge ( 1 9^0 ) and 

Philosophical Assays (195^)* However, it is in The Problem 
of Knowledge ( 1 966 ) and The Cen t ral Questions of Philosophy 
(1973) that A-yer expounds his final version of the Sense- 
datum theory. In discussing Ayer's position, therefore, 
our interest will mainly be focussed on the last version 
of his theory; discussion of his earlier positions will be 
keot to the barest minimum since it is intended only to 
provide continuity to his ideas. 

At the first stage, Ayer's solution to the philosophical 
problem of perception, i.e. 'How are perceptual claims about 
physical objects to be interpreted?’ can be characterized 
as phenomenalist (or ’reductionist' or 'constructionist'). 
According to it, every sentence about a physical object 
can be translated into or reduced to sentences which refer 
to nothing but sense— experiences and relations amongst them. 

In other words, his phenomenalist thesis is not about the 
constitution of physical objects; instead it is about 
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sentences or propositions about physical objects. Thus, 
Ayer says; 

When it is said that a material thing is 
constituted by both actual and possible sense- 
contents, all that is being asserted is that 
the sentences referring to sense-contents, which 
are the translations of sentences referring to any 
material thing, are both categorical and hypothe- 
tical, 1 

Evidently, the sense-contents are neither physical nor 
mental. According to Ay er> only constructions can be 
physical or mental. 

The answer to the ouestion whether sense-contents 
are mental or physical is that they are neither; 
or rather, that the distinction between what is 
mental and what is physical does not apply to 
sense-contents. It apolies only to objects which 
are logical constructions out of them. But what 
differentiates one such logical construction from 
another is the fact that it is constituted by 
different sense-contents or by the sense-contents 
differently related. 2 

It should be noted here that Ayer states his 

phenomenalistic programme only in general terms along 

with his arguments as to why it ought to be accepted. But 

he gives no indication as to how in particular cases 

this programme is actually to be implemented. He only 

says, for instance, "I am sitting in front of the table" 

can in principle be translated into a sentence which does 

3 

not mention tables, but only sense-contents.." 


1. Language , Tr uth and Logic , Pelican, 1 9T 1 • 

2. Ibid, p. 1 62 . 

3. Ibid, p. 36. 


p.88 
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It appears at this stage, that the analysis of 
physical object statenents into statements about sense-data, 
is proposed primarily to dispel the confusions which arise 
from an imperfect under standing: of certain types of sentences 
in our ordinary language , ^ and because of which the tradition- 
alist lapsed into metaphysical theorizing* One »ay, therefore, 
argue against our characterization of empiricism in the 
1 Introduction 1 , that contrary to our position, the main 
thrust of the sense— datum theory which is but an instance 
of empiricism, is not to work out a justificationary scheme 
for ordinary perceptual claims so as to ground knowledge 
firmly ? but, the argument may run, only to denude empiricism 
and the rest of their metaphysical ’nonsense 1 by flushing 
out confusions and absurdities from our language and 
unveiling its logical complexities . One might, thus, conclude 
that the adoption of reduct ionism by Ay er not only is not 
intended to provide secure foundations to knowledge, but 
it involves a clear recognition of the futility of the 
architectural conception of knowledge, since, according 
to Ayer all synthetic propositions, n including the 
propositions which describe the content of the sensations, 

are hypotheses which, however great their probability, we 

2 

may eventually find it expedient to abandon* ” 

Granting that Ayer 1 s main enemy here appears to be 
metaphysics, one should, however, ask, what is so abnoxious 
about metaphysics that it must be discarded at all costs? 


1* Ibid, p*33* 
2* Ibid, p. l60# 
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Is it not because metaphysics is considered a gateway 
for the sceptic (and the agnostic as well) to creep in 
and ouestion the very possibility of empirical knowledge 
which the sense-datum theorist is so assiduously trying 
to preserve? Besides, the sense-datum theorist would hardly 
be able to defend his preference for the sense— datum 
language if all that he could say by way of explanation was 
that expressibility of significant truths in physicalist 
language is a contingent fact and that our ordinary language 
is inconvenient and cumbersome. In order to effectively 
meet the physicalist ’ s charge that sense— data are mythical 
entities imposed through philosophical confusions, what 
is required of him is to show that sense-datum language is 
necessary in order to bring out the 'hard-core ' underlying 
all knowledge claims. Whether or not the sense-datum 
theorist succeeds in showing it, is a debatable matter. 

¥3 shall, argue later that he does not. But what cannot 
be seriously doubted is that the reduction of our ordinary 
perceptual claims to claims about sense-data is attempted 
only to set forth, a justificationary analysis which, as 
Carnap tried to show in his The Logical Structure of the 
¥prld traces back the significance of our material object 
statements in such a fashion as ultimately to ground these 
statements securely upon epistemologically elementary 
factors. Ayer is constrained to regard sense— datum statements 
as corrigible so as to be consistent with the conceptual 
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scheme of logical empiricism which treats synthetic/ 
a posteriori and analytic/ a priori propositions as 
collectively exhaustive and mutually exclusive. But it 
does not warrant the conclusion that A.yer rejects the 
architectural conception of knowledge. On the contrary, 
the fact that the demands of the architectural conception 
of knowledge cannot be met if sense— datum statements are 
to be corrigible leads Ayer subseouently to the position 
that sense-datum statements are corrigible but only 
verbally. 

However, doubts about the translatability of state- 
ments concerning physical objects into statements concerning 
sense-data lead Ayer to modify his position. The failure 
of the phenomenal! stic programme is clearly acknowledged 
in the introduction to the 2nd edition of Langua ge . Troth 
and Logic , where he declares that "no finite set of 
observation-statements is ever equivalent to a statement 
about a material thing."^ For the success of the reduction- 
ist programme , it is necessary th^.t we should be able to 
ooint to the occurrence of a particular sense-data as 
being entailed by a given material object statement. 

But, Ayer comes to realize now, that "there is no set of 
statements about the occurrence of particular sense— data 
of which it can truly be said that precisely this is 

2 

entailed by a given statement about a material thing. " 

1 • cf. p. 31 . 

2. The F oun d a tions of Empirical Knowledge , Macmillan 
Paperback, 1969 * p.24o. 
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Accordingly, "the truth of a statement about a material 

thing cannot be formally established by the occurrence 

of any one particular, finite series of sense-data." 1 2 * 4 5 

Although, Ayer discards the idea of complete 

transl^.t^bility , his modified objective is to work out a 

justificationary scheme such that, 

Hhile referring to sense-data is not necessarily 
a way of referringto physical objects, referring 
to physical objects is necessarily a way of 
referring to sense— data. 2 

Thus, in order to secure firm grounds for material object 
statements as verifiel through their sense language implica- 
tions, Ayer now takes recourse to approximate reduction 
in place of complete reduction. He says: 

^hat one can do ... is to construct a schema 
which shows what sort of relations must obtain 
between sense-contents for it to be true, in 
any given case, that a material object exists: 
and while this process cannot, properly speaking, 
be said to yield a definition, it does have the 
effect of showing now the one type of statement 
is related to the other. 3 

In the modified scheme, material objects are claimed 
to be constructed out of sense contents in accordance with. 

4 _ 

the 'laws of sensory association' . These are: 

...first, the relation of resemblance betveen 
indidividual sense-data; secondly, the comparative 
stability of the contexts in which these resemblant 
sense-data occur; thirdly, the fact that the 
occurrence of such sense-data is systematically 
repeatable, ... and fourthly the dependence of this 
rendition upon movement of the observer. 5 


1. Ibid, p.24o. 

2, Phil osophic al Assays (19*56), Macmillan, Paperback ( 1 96 )p« 104 

3 « Langu ag e, T r uth and L o gic , p. 31—32 . 

4. The fou ndation s of Empirica l Knowledge , pp. 249-62. 

5. Ibid, p.2 5'9. 
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Implied in the second version of sense-datum theory 

are two notions, viz. 1 incorrigibility ’ and ’private language f , 

which require special mention, ^arlieir, while stating Ayer’s 

first formulation of the sense— datum theory, it was pointed 

out that since any process of verification is claimed to be 

describable in terms of sense-datum language, corrigibility 

of sense-datum statements is not quite in keeping with 

the requirement of providing a firm foundation to knowledge. 

But, Ayer explicitly states, "unless it is possible for 

some empirical propositions to be ^incorrigible , there can 

be no ground for supposing any empirical proposition to be 

true”. This shortcoming of the earlier position is sought 

to be met by according a privileged position exclusively 

to sensedatum propositions. Ayer says: 

... in the case of a sentence which refers to a 
sense-datum, it is possible to be mistaken about 
the truth of the proposition expressed, so long as 
one is not actually observing the relevant fact. 

But there is no such possibility of error when the 
sense-datum in question is actually being sensed. 

^or in that case the u se of the sentence is 
prescribed by a rule of language ; so that to make 
an assertion that does not correspond to the fact 
is either to tell a deliberate lie or to make a 
verbal mistake (emohasis added). 2 

^hat distinguishes one’s awareness of a sense-datum 
from one’s perception of a material thing is the fact that 
one cannot be mistaken in the former case whereas in the 


1 * Ibid, p. 1 12* 


2. Ibid, p.111 
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later one is liable to be wrong, ** Accordingly, only 
a sense-datum proposition acquires incorrigibili ty because 
its meaning is, 

precisely determined by the rule that correlates 
it with the sens e-datum i n question , such precision 
is not attainable in the case of a sentence which 
refers to a material thing* For the proposition 
which such a sentence expresses differs from a 
proposition about sense-datum in that there aie no 
observable facts that constitute both necessary 
and sufficient condition of its truth.2 (emphasis 
added ) 

Thus, an ’incorrigible proposition’ is defined as "one 

that is expressed by a sentence the denial of which is a 

3 

contravention of a non-formal rule of meaning.” 

Tagged to the notionsof sense-datum and non-formal 
meaning rule is the possibility of a private language. 

Since the use of a sense-datum proposition is said to be 
prescribed by a ’non-formal rule of meaning’ which determines 
its meaning so precisely as to render it incorrigible , such 
meaning rule(s) must be possible. This means that a language 
system must be possible within which sense-datum propositions 
acquire their meaning and are guaranteed incorrigibility. 

Not only is the possibility of a private language necessary 
to bestow ’incorrigibility 1 2 3 on sense-data propositions ; 
it must also be independent of the pub3ic or ordinary 
language since it is possible for a sense— data proposition 
to be true even "when the corresponding physical proposition 


1. Ibid, p.134. 

2. Ibid, p. 110* 

3. Ibid, p. 1 12. 
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was false" At the same time, private language must in 

some sense, provide a basis for public language, because, 

as Ayer says, "it is only in terms ofwhat we individually 

experience that these physical oropositions can be under— 

2 

stood by us at all." 

The third phase of Ayer * s sense-datum theory needs 

an elaborate exposition. Here, the phenomenalistic analysis 

or reductionism, complete or approximate, is given up 

totally. Consequently , the sense-dAtun theory is now 

formulated without incorporat ing 1 2 3 incorrigibili ty 1 . But 

an answer to the sceptic is nevertheless claimed to have 

been worked out. According to Ayer sense-datum theory is 

neither an empirical theory nor a reflection of the 

ordinary usage of sensory verbs like ’hear', 'touch', 

’see 1 etc. It is a linguistic recommendation which the 

sense-datum theorists are forced to make because "it 

alone permits them to give an adequate account of what 

3 

perception is . " 

The argument from illusion is used by Ayer as an 
avenue to introduce sense-data, ^rom the fact that 
illusions are possible, it follows that the ordinary ways 
of speaking about what one perceives make stronger claim 
than perception itself warrants. Thus, it is argued that 


1. Ibid, p.15U 

2. Ibid, p. I52 # 

3. The Problem of K nowledge , p«87# 
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it will not necessarily be true that whenever it seems 
to me that T am perceiving something, X really am perceiving 
it* But the converse holds* Ayer says that, "whenever anyone 
perceives, or thinks that he oerceives, a physical object, 
he must at least be, in the appropriate sense, perceiving 
a seeming object. Xhese seeming-objects are sense— data . " ^ 
Thus for example, from (l) f I see a cigarette case. 1 
follows, (2) ’It seems to me that I see a cigarette case 
or something 1 , and from ( 2 ) follows ( 3 ) f I am now seeing 
a seeming cigarette case. ’The ’seeming cigarette case’ 
is an example of sense-datum. 

The transition from (l) to (2) is justified on the 

ground that we use the expression "it seems that" as a means 

of signifying how things look, or feel, or otherwise appear, 

irrespective of any judgement that one may be led to make 

about their physical existence, or of the degree of 

2 ~ 

confidence with which one makes it." Similarly as regards 
the inference of ( 3 ) from ( 2 ), Ay 3 r argues; "The transition 
from 1 it now seems to me that I see to ’there is a 
seeming-x which I now see f may be defended on the ground 
that the second sentence is merely a reformulation which 
it is convenient to make because it is simpler and neater 
to make the nouns to do the work of the verbs ♦ * Hence 
nothing that can be said about sense-data should be such 

1 4 Problems of Knowledge , Pelican, 19^9* PP« 96-97* 
ibid, p*lQ2* 

3* Ibid, p* 109* 
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that it cannot be translated into the terminology of 
'seeming'. According to Ayer , though there are no general 
rules for answering questions about the identity and 
discrimination of sense— data, it does not mean that in 
particular cases we can not identify or discriminate between 
different sense— data. 

Even though sense-data language depends on language 
of physical objects, according to Ayer, this dependence 
is only psychological and not logical. T}i US the autonomy of 
private language is maintained on the ground that its 
terminological dependence on public language is only a 
contingent one. He says: 

... even if all talk about sense-data derived its 
meaning from talk about the perception of physical 
objects, it would not follow that the truth of a 
statement which implied that some physical object 
was perceived was, in any given instance, a logical 
condition of the truth of a statement which was merely 
descriptive of some sense-data. 1 

T iTe now come to the central issue of the justification 
of our knowledge of physical objects. The problem of the 
relation between the sense-data statements and the physical 
object statements cannot be separated from the problem of 
justification. Ayer formulates the argument of the sceptic 
who questions the transition from sense experience to physical 
object as follows: 

(l) Since our knowledge of the conclusion depends entirely 
on the premises, we have no access to physical objects 
excent through the contents of our sense-experience which 
themselves are not physical, 

1. Ibid, p. 1 12. 
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( 2 ) Since there is "no description of" our sense-experience, 

from which it follows that a physical object exists"] 
the inference regarding: a physical object from sense 
experience must be non— deductive * 

(3) The above inf. erence is not inductive either* 

OO Since these inferences cannot be justified either 

inductively or deductively, they cannot be justified 
at all. 

Different approaches to the sceptic f s challenge deny 

one or the other step of the see otic f s argument. Naive 

realism denies the first* Reduction! sm denies the second. 

Whereas the naive realist tries to fill the gap created by 

the sceotic "by bringing the evidence upto the conclusion, 

the reductionist 1 s oolicy is to bring the conclusion down 

2 

to the level of evidence 1 . Scientific approach admits the 
first two steps, but denies the third. It holds that the ga.p 
can be bridged by a legitimate process of inductive reasoning. 
Finally, descriptive analysis does not contest the premises 
of the sceptic's argument but only its conclusion. It makes 
no attemot to bridge the gap. According to it, the inference 
in question can be analysed, though not proved beyond 
question. In other words, we can give an account of the 
procedures that we actually follow. But there is no way to 
prove that good evidence is really good evidence. And, if 
there cannot be a proof, it is senseless to demand one* 
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F or Ay er naive realism is full of truisms and tlius 
it is not ''phi. lo s o olii cally enlightening" ; ^ reduct ionism 
on the other hand is ready to enter paradoxes to avoid the 
scent ic, and thus highly unsatisfactory. 

Ayer combines the approaches of scientific method and 
descriptive analysis in order to show that the sceotic suffers 
a fundamental defeat. According to the scientific approach, 
factual inference from one level to another is legitimate. 
Accepting it, what remains for Ayer is to show how exactly 
"evidence " and "conclusion” are related. This, Ayer does by 
employing the method descriptive analysis. The scientific 
method approach, thus, develops into the approach of 
descriptive analysis. 

Ayer begins with a pair of limiting cases! one in 

which it is impossible for the objects to be there, i.e., 

"Given that it is the kind of object that is supposed to 

be perceptible, it surely would follow that it did not 

exist if there were no circumstances whatsoever in which 

2 _ 

it would seem to be perceived. " Second in which it is 

impossible for the object not to be there, i.e. ",,.in 

what appeared to be the relevant setting the object would 

always seem to be perceived, no matter what further 

experiences were obtainable. Then *.., it would logically 

3 

follow that the object did exist.” 


1. ibid, p.82. 

2. Ibid, p.130. 

3. Ibid, p.130-31 



The limiting: cases are given to replace phenomenalism 

which fails to establish logical connection between the way 

the physical objects appear to us ani the way they really 

are. Coming to the justification of our particular perceptual 

claims, Ayer says that "in referring as we do to physical 

objects, we are elaborating a theory with respect to the 

evidence of our senses."^ The physical object statements, 

in other words, aie like theories and sense-datum statements 

are like observation statements. As in science, or to be 

more precise, in the emoiricist conception of science, 

the latter justify the former. 

The theory is richer than anything that 
could be yieHed by an attempt to reformu- 
late it at the sensory level . But this does 
not mean that it has any other supply of 
wealth than the ohenomena over which it 
ranges. It is because of this indeed that 
that constitutes its justification. 2 

It is obvious that this conception of justification 
is based on the empiricist conception of science. 

It may be asked as to why Ayer does not adopt the 
descriptive analyst f s approach to reject the very first 
premise of the sceptic’s argument. The answer simply is 
that the conception of knowledge implied in the sceptic’s 
first premise is necessary for the empiricist’s to make 
a meaningful start. But this conception of knowledge is 
supposed to follow from the possibility of illusion* 


1 . Ibid, p.132. 


2. Ibid, p.132 
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We will later see whether or not it does, At present it 
is enough to note that empiricism hangs on not only a 
conception of language and knowledge, but on a conception 
of science also. 

Now, the question is whether or not there is amy one 
strand of thought running through the three stages of 
development. It may be pointed out that on two counts 
Ayer's position remains more or less the same throughout 
the three (especially the last two) stages, (a) His 
acceptance of the first premise of the sceptic's argument 
mentioned earlier, (b) His stand with regard to the 
justification of knowledge, namely, that since from the 
possibility of illusion it follows that in perceptual claims 
one claims more than what is warranted. Knowledge needs 
justification* The Pro blem of Knowledge , can be seen 
as a fulfilment of this demand, Responding to Austin's 
attack on the sort of justification sought in the Foundations 
of Empirical Know ledge Ayer says that "the support which 
experiential statements give to statements which imply the 
existence of physical objects never, in my view, amounts 
to logical entailment. This is sometimes said to have 
the consequence th®b statements which imply the existence 
of physical objects are not conclusively verifiable* 

Austin objects to this way of speaking, I think, just if iably" 1 

1* Metaphysics and Common Sense, Macmillan, 19^9 t p»l46# 
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consequently, Ayer restates his position in The Problem 
of Knowledge, The jus t if id at ion as worked out in The 
Problem of Knowle ige , can be considered as the strongest 
mechanism that empiricism can provide for knowledge (and 
for itself). Moreover the conception of justification as 
presented in The Pro bl em of Kn ow ledge is in conformity 
with and (even follows from) the emoiricist philosophy of 
scientific method. 'Justification' in this context is a 
link between empiricist conceptions of knowledge and 
scientific explanation. 

Now, since central to Ayer’s theory of sense-data 
are the empiricist conceptions of language and knowledge 
along with a conception of science, in order to evaluate 
the sense-datum theory of perception, we shall consider in 
detail these conceptions. It is in this context that we 
shall examine important assumptions upon which depends 
the viability of the sense-datum theory. Our aim, therefore, 
is not to point out the failures of the theory at every step 
including its over-simplification of concepts as Austin 
shows in his Sense a nd Sensibilia . We question the very 
premises of the programme s , For as Ayer himself points out, 
"it is only by showing them to be unwarranted that the 
theory can be cut off at its source . " 1 In this connection, 
we shall take The P rob lem of Knowledge *as the central work 
of Ayer . 

1. Ibid, p. 1 28. 

* Ayer considers it to be his best work. cf. Listner 
Vol.84, No. 2179* 3ec.31, 1970. 
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2 # 2 Concepti o n of Language 

It might appear unreasonable to discuss heise a 
conception of language which, is to be found in the 
ji Qundations of Srnpiric a l Knowledge . It might be argued 
that since Ayer himself subsequently gives up the incorri- 
gibility claim with regard to sense-data statements , the 
conception of language implied in the idea of sense— data 
statements being incorrigible also stands rejected* It is, 
of course, true that Ayer in the latest version of his 
Sense-datum theory no longer subscribes to the incorri- 
gibility thesis, but it would not be correct to conclude 
from this that he altogether dispenses with the conception 
of language implied therein* Despite the fact that he now 
recognizes that "the nation of sense-datum is not precise*.* 
it appears to borrow what little precision it has from the 
way in which we talk about physical objects* Tt \ Ayer regards 
it only a contingent fact that "we are all brought up to 

understand a form of language in which the perception of 

2 

physical objects is treated as the standard case" Therefore, 

according to him it is "not inconceivable that there should 

be a language in which sense— experiences were described 

by the use of purely qualitative expressions which carried 

. 3 

no reference to the appearances of physical objects.' 1 2 3 

1 . The Prob le m of Knowledge , p.111. 

2. Ibid, p.111. 

3. Ibid, p.111. 
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It is to be noted that in the revised scheme formu- 
lated in The Problem of Knowledge , sense— data statements 
are considered least insecure in the sense that they claim 
least. They approximate to the ideal of a purely 
demonstrative utterance which is by nature devoid of any 
descriptive content. In his earlier scheme, i.e., in 
The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge , Ayer treats them 
as identical with a pure demonstrative; whereas now, in 
the modified characterization of sense— data statements, the 
pure demonstrative becomes a differential limit of sense- 
data statements. Therefore, the character of sense-data 
statements, and the reasons for which they are introduced 
can be made intelligible only in the light of the ideal of 
a pure demonstrative. In the earlier formulation, truth 
of sense— datum statements was ensured in terms of the 
meaning-rules alluded to in the Foundations of Empirical 
Knowledge and here too their being least insecure can be 
mentioned only in terms of the meaning— rules which connect 
words with immediate sense-experience. 

Now, as has been pointed out in the preceding 
section, according to Ayer, the meaning rules are as basic 
to language as are the formation and transformation rules. 
But, for Ayer, the notion of a meaning rule and the notion 
of sense-data statement are so related that one cannot 
be understood without the other. Therefore, the meaning 
rules are though basic to language, they cannot be 
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explicated independent of the notion of a basic proposition* 
In other words, they are hinged on to private language. The 
foundational character of private language, i.e», sense— datum 
language, is central to Ayer's conception of language. 

We should, therefore, ask two questions, at this 
stage concerning private language, (a) Is private language 
necessary? And, (b) Is private language possible? 

The answer to the first Question is obviously 'yes’ 
once we accept A-yer ' s conception of perceptual knowledge. 
Because, as we have already seen, it is his conception 
of perceptual knowledge which logically commits him to 
the idea of private language* Therefore, an examination 
of the possibility of private language will have important 
implication for Ayer's conception of perceptual knowledge* 

But, before going to the second question, we should 
briefly consider whether sense-datum language is necessary 
for purposes other than epistemological, say, for the 
purpose of describing certain perceptual situations. We 
quite satisfactorily use ordinary language in talking 
about normal perceptions. Sven when we talk about 
hallucinations, dreams and illusions, we use ordinary 
language and quite satisfactorily. If our talk of 
hallucinations and illusions etc. in the ordinary language 
is not satisfactory to the sense-datum theoreist, he must 
be able to show its - inadequacy without the befiefit of 
his theory. Ayer has not succeeded in doing this. If, 
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however , he were to argue that sense-datum language is 
necessary in order to bring to surface the similarities 
between normal, non-normal and abnormal situations, it 
would not do. For, the ordinary locutions are quite adequate 
for this puroose as well. As a matter of fact the phrase 
'as if' is sufficiently effective in bringing out not only 
resemblances but also differences. On the other hand, 
sense-data language not only fails to express differecnes 
but shows no improvement over ordinary language in express- 
ing similarities. 

Therefore, the necessity of a private language 
cannot be established on any other ground except on grounds 
of a certain conception of perceptual knowledge. 

According to Alston, "One source of the attractiveness 
for sense-datum language for many philosophers lies in their 
feeling that we should use a single statement form, or a 
single (small) set of terms, to describe all perceptual 
situations. Since any other condidate, such as the 
"language of appearing" turns out to be insufficiently 
flexible, it is concluded that we must use sense-datum 
language."^ Alston's explanation may be factually correct; 
but the quest for uniformity itself is subordinate to the 
quest for a firm foundation for knowledge. This is not 
merely historical fact, it is inherent in the logic of 
empiricist approach. Bestowing primacy on 'the ouest for 

, "Is Ssnse-data Language necessary?", Philosophy of 
Science, Vol.24, 1957, p.45. 


1 
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firm foundations f minimises and even hides the importance 
of the brute fact that epistemology till recently has been 
a battle ground of empiricism and rationalism. 

Nov, coming to the second question, we find in 
*^it tgens t ein a thorough going scrutiny of the idea of 
private language. On this issue, therefore, our discussion 
draws heavily from ^ittgens tein f s arguments. 

A private language is one whose terms refer to the 
immediate sensations, fhus , a statement in the private 
language is least dubitable since its claim is extremely 
limited, further, it is held that the truth or falsity 
of a proposition in private language can be meaningfully 
ascertained only by the subject. Now one cannot deny the 
possibility of private language on the ground that since 
the crucial terms of a statement in a private language get 
their meaning in public language, private language cannot 
have even elementary autonomous character, for it may be 
argued that our learning the term in public language is 
only a contingent matter. Similarly one cannot argue that 
if sensations were private we could not talk about them 
in public language; but that we do talk about them in 
public language shows that sensations are not private; 
hence, private language 1 is impossible, for the sense-data 
theorist might reply non-trivially that the public talk of 
sensations in no way nullifies their private talk. 
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Of course, it goes without saying that the 
pro tagonists and the critics of private language 1 use 
'language 1 in the same sense* For otherwise their respective 
positions would be Philosophically uninteresting and 
inconsequential. The following are regarded by the rival 
camps as the essential features of language: 

(1) That use of language involves following rules. 

( 2 ) That following rules in language involves having checks 
on the application of words, 

(3) That the checks exist in public language . 

If the possibility of private language is based on the 
idea of bare ostensive definition, the basis is obviously 
shaky for even when words are learnt ostensively, it 
presupposes a lot of prior knowledge. The private language 
philosopher however might not adopt the line of bare 
ostensive definitions. He might argue that the linguistic 
background needed for ostensive definitions can be present 
even in the case of a private language. But it is a 
questionable claim, We should ask whether or not the 
possibility of private language can be maintained along 
with the need for a linguistic background for ostensive 
definitions. The issue, in other words, is whether or not 
it is possible to have checks regarding the use of words 
in private language. Later we shall consider this. Presently 
let us indicate two important errors on which the idea of 
private language seems to be based. One is about 'experience' 
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and the other about 'language f . 

The mistake about 'experience f lies in the argument 
that since other person cannot have my experience, therefore, 
experience is incommunicable in the sense that others cannot 
know it. But as ^it tgens tein points out, "in one way this 

i 

is wrong, and in another non-sense."' It is false because 
most often we do know other people's experience in the 
ordinary sense of the word "know" .If to know somebody else's 
experience is to have it, then the assertion 'no one can 
know my experience 1 , would be trivial and its denial senseless. 
And if 'privacy of experiences' means simply that experience 
can be kept secret, then obviously their secrecy is a 
contingent matter; consequently their privacy would also 
be contingent. Therefore, it would be wrong to treat 
"privacy of experience" as a logical category, and thereupon 
provide private language an autonomous status. 

The mistake about language is not about the need for 
general linguistic background, but about the function of 
certain words even in public language. Tor instance 'pain' 
is a name if by 'name' we mean what is ordinarily understood, 
i.e. as one presupposing much stage-sett ing. The sensation- 
words do not refer to the sensations in the way in which 
the sense-data theorist needs. 


1 • Thi 1 o so ohic al Inve s t igat ion s , Bas i 1 Blackwe 11, 1963 # 
Reprint 1972 p.246. 



& sensation-world like *oain f gets related to pain through 
pain behaviour; that is, pain and pain behaviour are , 
therefore, not related in a contingent manner* The possibi- 
lity of pretence or even mistake is dependent on the 
behavioural criteria. In other words, if pain-behaviour 
were related to pain in a contingent manner, pretence would 
have been impossible* Similar ly, if pain were contingently 
related to oa in-behaviour , it would become extremely 
difficult to account for the stress we lay on *but f , when 
we say e . g* ”He was in severe pain, but he was not wailing 15 , 
It does not however mean that pain and pain behaviour are 
same* Pain-behaviour is natural expression of pain, as 
Wittgenstein says* 


Utterances like T, No one can have my pain” might 
appear recalcitrant to what is said above in that they 
might suggest reference to certain orivate occurrences* 

But such utterances only provide greater support to 
Wit tgenstein * s argument. They, according to Wittgenstein, 
are not descriptive* They are only -.grammatical propositions* 
The characteristics of a grammatical proposition, as 
Graver shows, are the following: 


(i)The absurdity which results from the denial 
of a grammatical orocosition is not a formal 
contradiction and in this respect a grammati- 
cal proposition differs from what has ordinarily 
been called an 'analytic* one. (ii) There is no 
sharp boundary between grammatical and empirical 
proposit ions . . * (iii ) Some propositions may be 
used a® either grammatical or empirical* .* *Pure 
water freezes at 0° C ’may either be used to teach 
someone what we mean by * 0° centigrade* or teach 
jhijn a J-LSP "k* 1 

1 * "Private Language and Private Sensation” Pr i vat e Languag e 
Argument edi Jones, Macmillan, 1 97 1 > p£~9^« ** 
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Now, the natural employment for a grammatical 
proposition as "Nobody can have my pain" is to teach 
someone about the use of a word, and not to support any 
metaphysical thesis. Therefore, the expression, "No one 
can have my pain" is misinterpreted in private language 
argument when it is taken to be descriptive* 

We now come to the central question about the 
possibility of linguistic background in the case of 
orivate language. The question is simply whether the notion 
of private language is a sensible notion, whether private 
language shards the characteristics which are to be shared 
by any thing that can be characterised as language* The 
most important feature in this context, as pointed out 
earlier, is the availability of criteria to determine 
whether or not a word is correctly used. The private 
language philosopher has to resort to memory for this 
purpose* But T iittgenst ein questions precisely this* 

According to him memory alone cannot be of any help* 1 When 
I speak of something being X, immediately the question 
arises; how do I know what is meant by f X T ? Even when 
one speaks falsely that something is X, one must know 
what is meant by f X*; and it is not possible without there 
being some public criteria. 

1 * Philosophica l Inv esti gations , Basil Blackwell , 1972, p. 9 2 * 
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To repeat Wittgenstein ? s argument we can say that 
the test by memory leaves us where we are, Tor we do not 
have any grounds for saying that we recall the same 
situation in which we applied the term before. In other 
words the question whether a meaning-rule is applied 
correctly or not cannot be settled by the checks memory 
offers. Memory itself can be correct or incorrect, accurate 
or inaccurate. It is, therefore, theoretically impossible 
for memory to be indeuenlent of public checks.* Thus, 
to quote Wittgensteins 


Let us imagine a table (something like dictionary) 
that exists only in our imagination. A dictionary 
can be used to justify the translation of a word X 
by a word Y. But are we also to call it a justi- 
fication if such a table is to be looked up only 
in the imagination?- 7f Well , yes; then it is a 
subjective justifications- But justification 
consists in annealing to something independent- 
But surely I can apoeal from one memory to another. 
For example, I do not know if I have remembered 
the time of departure of a train right and to 
check it I call to mind how a page of the time- 
table looked. Isn’t it the same there?” - No; for 
this process has got to produce a memory which is 
actually c orrect . If the mental image of the 
time-table could not itself be tested for correct- 
ness, how could it confirm the correctness of the 
first memory? (As if someone were to buy several 
conies of the morning paoer to assure himself that 
what it said was true ) t* 

Therefore, in orivate language memory cannot have anything 
other than itself as its check. Hence it will not make 
sense to sneak of correct or incorrect memory in orivate 



1 . Ibid, p# 9 3—4 
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language . The notion of memory in the content of private 
language is unintelligible. Those who insist upon the 
e Tficacy of memory precisely miss this point. 

¥itt gesnstein da categorizes private language by 
showing that it cannot be an intelligible category in 
itself unless it is fundamentally related to something 
public in which case it ceases to be private in the 
empiricist sense of 'private’. In other words, "publicity" 
and ''language" are not contingently related as empiricists 
think. 


Ayer, however, argues that Wittgenstein's argument is 
"based on two assumptions which are untenable. They ares 

(1) "... it is impossible, logically impossible, 
to understand a sign unless one can either 
observe the object which it signifies or at 
least observe something with which the object 
is naturally associated , "2 

( 2 ) "...that for a person to be able to attach 
meaning to a sign it is necessary that other 
oeople should be capable of understanding it 
too. "3 


It is true that one finds both assumptions in 
Wit tgenstein, though it is to be borne in mind that Ayer's 
formulation of (l) is -inappropriate in that it suggests 
the Name theory of meaning which Wittgenstein rejects 


1 . "Can there be a orivate language?" Wittgenstein 
ed. Pitcher, Anchor Books , 19 66 , p.258. 

2. Ibid, p.258. 

3 . Ibid, pp, 258-259- 
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■*- n s oph-i cal Investigations^ The use of the phrase, 

1 •••object which it signifies f in ( 1 ) is somewhat unfortunate* 
What is actually implied in what Wittgenstein says is that 
the meaning of so-called orivat e utterances cannot be 
isolated from the totality of the linguistic situations 
or language-games in which Sensation words are used. The 
occurrence of observable phenomena associated with such 
words is not fortuitious. 

Be that as it may, assumotion (l) needs no 
independent justification. For, Ayer himself recognizes, 

(2) implies (l ) . Therefore, if (2) is justified then 

( 1 ) also stands justified.. 

Arguing against (2), Ayer says that "unless something 

is recognised, without being referred to further test, 

2 

nothing can be tested," Again, ’’unless there is something 

that one is allowed to recognise, no test can .‘.ever be 

completed? there will be no justification for the use 

3 

of any sign at all. T! The same point is in The Problem 

of Knowledge when he says ” . . . if one never accepted 

any identif ication without a further check one would 

4 

never identify anything at all* n What Ayer means is that 


1 * Ibid, p*259, 

2. Ibid, p.260* 

3# Ibid, p.256* 

4 . The Prob lem of Knowle dge , p. 6 1 . 
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without basic recognition which requires no public checks 
no language including 1 public language is possible* And 
since basic recognition does not rest on oublic checks 
the possibility of a orivate language cannot be ruled out. 
Thus, Griffith points out "Ayer’s argument depends on 
opposing a public process of checking to a private process 
of recognit ion. " ^ Here, -Ay er seems to forget that the 
central point of the argument against private language is 
not that basic recognising is impossible, but that it is 
impossible in a purely orivate sense. The correctness of 
an identification itself imolies that there are checks* 

"Basic recognition without oublic checks is as inconceivable 
as public checks without some sort of recognition. 

Besides, Ayer’s position is vulnerable on another 
count. basic recognition that is necessary for the 

introduction, learning, under standing and use of any 
particular sign is that of differences and similarities 
between various aspects of a given situation. But a language 
cannot be built simply on such a recognition of elementary 
differences and similarities. Tor, such an attempt would 
overlook a logical feature of the relations of difference 
and similarity, viz, non-transi tivity* If A is similar 
to 3 and B is similar to C, it does not follow that A 


1 


” Ay er on Perception 1 , Hind , 69 » I960, p*^93 
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is similar to.C, though B may be as closo to C as A to 
B in so far as the degree of similarity is concarnod. 

This moans that soma objects, say A and B, may more 
contrally belong to a given predicate P than C* What is 
important to note here is that the degree to which an 
object satisfies the application of a given eradicate 
cannot be specified without introducing newer eradicates* 

But the introduction of new predicates in their turn would 
require further recognition of similarity and difference 
whose degree cannot again be specified without introducing 
yet newer eradicates. And this leads to infinite regress • ^ 
Therefore, a language cannot be constructed on the basis 
of ’basic recognition 1 alone* 

Thus , correct understanding of sensation language 
makes it evident that postulation of sensations in the way 
in which 4yer requires is both unintelligible and super- 
fluous* That the postulation of something private is not 
necessary from the point of view of language is made 
evident by showing that the logic of linguistic performance 
does not need It* 

Now, suppose it is maintained that though the 
meaning of a sentence in a private language is dependent 
on public language, the truth of its statement can be, 

1. Hesse, Marry "Is There an Independent Observation Language 51 , 
The Nature and function o f c ie n t i^ic ies^ ,° ecL c oloduy 
Univ* pf Pittsburgh, 1970, p* ; 4G. 
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and is independent of it. Thus the privacy of private 
language nay be said to rest on the claim that the truth 
or falsity of sense-datum statements can be known onl3 r 
to the person concerned. This position appears to have 
the advantage of not being ooen to the charge of un- 
intelligibillty due to absence of public or independent 
checking on the application of words* But the argument 
is not sound. It is clearly shown by Strawson in his 
article * On Referring* that the truth or falsity of a 
sentence is the characteristic of the use of a sentence 
and not the sentence itself. Only a certain use of a 
sentence can be said to be true or false, the use being 
descriptive. A sentence can be used to express surprises, 
to warn, or used as an example, The ^descriptive 1 ' use 
has meaning only in the content of actual linguistic 
performances where there are different language-games 
embodying other uses. But, in private language , where no 
use is possible, a sentence cannot have descriptive use 
either. 

Furthermore, when it is claimed that a statement 
can be known to be true in orivate language only to the 
person concerned it is presupposed that we have adequate 
criteria of truth and that these criteria do not involve 
or refer to anything inter-subjective or oub lie. The 
sense-data theory being a version of empiricism, the 
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criteria of truth adopted by it is correspondence with 
Tacts. Accordingly a statement S in private language will 
be true if and only if it corresponds with some facts f* 
But can one speak of t facts ! in a private language? To 
be able to say that something is a fact, one needs the 
facility to recognize in appropriate circumstances what 
is to be counted as a fact. But one can recognize whether 
or not something is a fact only so long as there are some 
criteria as regards what it is to be a fact. In other 
words there must be points of agreement concerning what 
is to count as fact and what is not. Hamlyn points out 
11 what these facts are is something that we can raise 
questions about only from a point of view within what is 

agreed, and what provides the framework for intelligible 

1 _ 

discussions about what is fact and what is not," bo 
long as this background framework cannot be shown to be 
possible in private language, the talk of 'facts f in a 
private language simply does not make sense* Consequently , 
even the talk of 'truth 1 in a private language also would 
not make sense* 


1. Theor y of Knowledge , Macmillan, 1970, p.1 ; 41* 
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2 # 3 Conception of K nowl edge 


The general conception of knowledge underlying 

the sense— datum theory is: 

The necessary and sufficient conditions for 
knowing that something is the case are first 
that what one is said to know be true, secondly 
that one be sure of it and thirdly that one 
should have the right to be sure, 1 

It is worth mentioning here that the difference between 

knowing that something is the case and believing (or 

guessing) that something is the case is said to consist 

in the fact that whereas in former case the third condition 

mentioned above is satisfied, in the case of the later, 

it is not. 


♦..(what is) the distinction between 
knowledge and true belief? How does... (a) man 
who knows what the results of the lottery will 
be differ from one who only makes a series of 
lucky guesses? The answer is tht so far as the 
man himself is concerned, there need not be any 
difference. His procedure and his state of mind, 
when he is said to know what wil hapoen, may 
be exactly the same as when it is said that he is 
only guessing. The difference is to say that he 
knows is to concede to him the right to be sure, 
while to say that he is only guessing is to 
withhold it. 2 

Obviously, conceding to someone the right to be sure 
in the aboee context does not involve conceding a legal 
or moral right, for in the ab owe context there are no such 
rights. Presumably, here having a right amounts to having 
good reasons or grounds for believing that something is 
the case. In other words, to be sure that something is 


1 . Th e Problem of Knowled ge, p . 3 5 ♦ 


2. Ibid, p. 33 
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the case is to believe that something' is the case; and 
to have the right to be sure is to have good or valid 
reasons or grounds for believing that something is the 
case# Accordingly, 1 \ knows that p f would mean that P 


is true, that A believes that P, 
or grounds for believing that P* 


\0 

and has good reasons 


But the above characterization of what it is to know 
that something is the case seems to be circular, ^he 
last of the three specified conditions which are said 
to constitute the necessary and sufficient conditions of 
knowledge cannot be ooerat ionally satisfied unless one 
already has some notion of knowledge# If ’having the right 
to be sure’ means having good reasons or grounds for 
be|k£ving that something is the case, then in any given 
case for one to claim the right will presuppose one’s 
knowledge of the criteria for identifying whether or not 
something does provide a basis to back one’s belief* 

However, the charge of circularity need not be 
pressed beyond bringing it to Ayer’s attention, since 
it does not appear to be insurmountable * It is possible 
to subvert it by formulating the conditions differently# 
Moreover, our chief concern is to see whether or not Ayer 
succeeds in furnishing that by virtue of which one can be 
legitimately conceded ’the right to be sure’. Apparently, 
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the sort of grounds which may be supplied by common sense 
are not considered sufficient for believing that something 
is the case. Had they been sufficient , the sceptic would 
hardly be in a position to carry on with his doubt # At the 
same time, in order that the sceptic f s position is not made 
incomprehensible , his search for grounds on which a 
knowledge claim could be founded with certainty must end 
somewhere. The sceptic, Ay Gr says, must not be crippled 
by either of two reasons if we are to utilize f, his main 
service to philosophy* ” Thus, as Strawson points out, on 
Ayer’s interpretat ion of the sceptic, "one had better be 
ready with a special class, of claims (convictions) which 
are not among the sceptic’s targets, and do not need 
(or in a way do not need) any supporting bits of knowledge*” 

Obviously, the sense— datum statements are, as we 

have seen, supposed to meet the sceptic’s demand* In his 

last formulation of the sense-datum theory, Ayer does not 

accord sense-datum statements the privilege of being 

incorrigible , they are nevertheless such that it would 

not make sense to question the maker of them how he knows 

their truth. They are immune to sensible doubt. If the 

sceptic persists in doubting them too, he would rob "us 

of our certainty only by so defining it as to make it 

3 

certain that it cannot be obtained* n His victory, then, 

is harmless and empty even though, "as usual his logic 

k 

is impeccable " 

T7”lbid, p.4 1 

2. cf. Review >f The Pr obl em o f Knowledge; , Pbil asoptry , 

V 0 l. XXXII, 1957, pp. 303-304. 
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It seems that it is not the class of sense-datum 
statements which is tailor-made to suit the sceptic f s 
demand; instead it is his demand which is being 1 tailor-made 
to fit the sense-datum statements* The sense-datum statements 
are supposed to furnish prem i ses * for our knowledge claims* 
But if they do function as premises, it is odd, to say the 
least, to hold that they cannot be questioned significantly, 
that to let them be questioned is to oblige the sceptic quite 
unnecessarily. Howeger, if the sceotic could be manoeuvered 
to so formulate his requirement as to be satisfied by the 
sense-datum statements, why can f t he, one is tempted to ask, 
be manoeuvered into accepting commonsense reasons or the 
naive realist 1 s position so as to set his doubt at rest* 

Ayer has only claimed but not shown anywhere that the 
Questions which the naive realist rejects are pertinent, 
and the distinctions which he refused to draw can in f add 
be drawn independent of the empiricist framework* It is 
interesting to note that just as Ayer finds no fault with the 
sc9otic ! s logic, he finds no loopholes in the naive realist f s 
position. Naive realism, according to him, is only 
"philosophically unenlightening" , though not self-stultify- 
ing* The naive realist * s position is neither refuted nor 
is it weakened* He is simply brushed aside as a philosophical 
philistine* But it is hardly an argument against him* 


1 * The Problems of Knowledge , t> * 7 6 • 





In the empiricist scheme, including* that of Ayer 9 s , 
knowledge, contrary to the naive realist 1 s conception, 
is considered inferrential in character. It is argued that 
knowledge involves a gap between what is claimed to be 
known and the evidence which is suoposed to support it* 

In other words, a knowledge claim claims more that what is 
strictly warranted by its supporting evidence* As has been 
pointed out earlier, the argument from illusion plays a 
pivotal role in substantiat ing the gap-thesis* Since we 
are liable to be wrong in our perceptual claims, as is 
shown by non-veredical perceptions like illusion, 
perceptual judgment must be thought of as implying more 
than what is actually given* And, since perceptual knowledge 
constitutes the core of emoirical knowledge, what is true 
of perceptual knowledge is true of empirical knowledge 
in general* 

At this stage, one may legitimately join Hanson^ 
to protest against the sense— datum theorist f s attempt to 
explicate Perceptual knowledge * in terms of what may or 
may not be involved in non-ver dical perceptions* Ordinarily 
one should have expected that since it is veridical 
perceptions which properly constitute cases of perceptual 
knowledge or ’wear the trouser 1 , to use Austin’s phrase, 
an account of oerce otual knowledge will be given in their 
terms. The preoccupation with what is or is not involved 
in non- veridical perception, or how we can go wrong in 
our observation seems to obscure Ayer’s vision of what 
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is involved in veridical nerceotions or when we are right 
about what we see. 

The nroblem, which crucially affects Iyer’s conception 
of knowledge, relates to the interpretation of illusion upon 
which the gap— thesis is founded. According to Ayer, illusions 
essentially involve misinterpret at ion of something basic 
or ’given f namely sense-data which are f pure T and ’theory- 
free’* But is it a valid interpret at ion of illusions? If 
the difference between illusory and non-illusory , i.e. 
veridical, perception is only one of interpretation of the 
’given’ the hard core, which is common to both, then it 
would appear that in order to rectify one’s illusory 
perception, one has simply to attend to one’s sense— lata 
more closely. For misinterpretation of the given could only 
take To3B.ce because one is inattentive or not adequately 
attending to One’s sense— data* But normally, it is only 
in the light >f further experience that one comes to correct 
one’s wrong perception^ Most of the times what further 
experience is necessary is decided by what 1 interpretation ’ 
we already have. 

Further, if sense-data are indeed ’pure’ and 
’theory-free’ as is claimed by Ayer, can they, then he 
amenable to any interpretat ion, correct or incorrect? 
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To interpret them is to set them in a theory* F^r %cr , 
the possibility of illusion ie pends the possibility of 
wron-^ interoretation. Hanson rightly argues against such 
a view of illusion. According to him illusions are always 
on the line of what is familiar and normal to the parceiver c 
He says : 

.* .deceptions oroceed in terms of what is normal, 
ordinary* Because, the world is not a cluster of 
conjurer 's tricks conjures can exist. Because the 
logic of 'seeing that' is an intimate part of 
the concent of seeing, we sometime rub our eyes 
at illusions* 1 

'Seeing as 1 and 'seoing that' are, as it were, two logical 

components of 'seeing'* Tq see anything is to see it as 

something* And, to see anything as something is to see that 

it has such and such features or character by virtue of 

which it is what it is seen to be* To see anything as a 

table is to see that there is some object which is hard, 

which has a certain shape and which occupies a certain place 

etc* One might of course be wrong* But what is noteworthy 

is the fact that identification of what one sees in terms 

of some categories is basic to perception. And, the 

categories themselves are acquire! from orior experience. 

"Seeing that 7 ' reads knowledge into our seeing^ it saves 

us from reidentifying everything that meets our eye**. 

Seeing an object X is to see that it may behave in the ways 

2 

we know X's do behave**. One cannot be deceived into 


1* Ibid, p* 21 
2. Ibid, p* 22 
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perceiving a rone as a snake unless one already lias some 
knowledge of what it is to be a snake, or what a snake 
looks like b x hus, to reoeat, to see anything* is to see 
it in certain connections or in a setting. Such connections 
are basic and essential features of both veridical as well 
as non-veridical perception; and they are not reducible 
to any sensations or sense-data. 

Let us return to our consideration of sense-datum 
statements and their role in justifying perceptual claims* 

In order to specify the way in which statements about 
physical objects are claimed to be justified by statements 
about what physical objects seem to be, Ayer formulates 
two limiting cases wherein perception of what seems to be 
leads in one case to what does exist and in the other to 
what does not exist* The relation between what exists and 
what seems or appears is of an order different from that 
of a non logical relation between physical object statements 
and sense-data statements. The latter relation which is 
loose is accommodated within the framework of the limiting 
cases which are supposed to exemplify two sorts of 
circumstances in which there is a strict logical connection 
between ’’existence ” and "appearance !f . Thus, according 
to the first limiting case, if a physical object X is 
supposed to be perceptible and if there are no circumstances 
whatever in which X would seem to be perceived then it 
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does not exist. And, according to the second case, if in 
what appears to be relevant setting*, a physical object 
would always seem to be perceived no matter what further 
experiences were obtainable, then it exists. 

The limiting cases are supposed to establish a 
relation between statements concerning the existence/ non— 
existence of physical objects and. statements concerning the 
way the physical objects seem in a manner that the latter 
provide evidence for the former. Obviously the limiting 
cases are meant to undermine the sceptic’s challenge that 
under no circumstances we have the right to go from 'what 
seems' to 'what exists 1 . In the limiting cases, the 
connection between 'what seems' and 'what exists' is a 
logical one. To say that a relation is logical is to say 
that it holds in all possible circumstances. But it must 
be noted here that if "all possible circumstances" (or 
"relevant settings') are themselves not describable in 
terms of appearances, inferences from what appears to what 
exists would be unjustified since it would amount to 
accepting that the limiting cases themselves go beyond 
what is warranted, viz. the appearance. To avoid this 
difficulty one is forced to accept that "all possible 
circumstances" are specifiable in terms of appearances — 
an ontologically repulsive move. 
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The reason why even limiting* cases do not save 
Ayer from the sceptic is that Ayer shares the sceotic r s 
basic position that the publicity or public checkability 
defends upon the possibility of an inference from private 
experience to objective world. Sq long as one shares this 
position with the sceotic one can never home to meet the 
sceptic’s challenge, for in meeting it in the way Ayer 
does, one only establishes it further. Griffith points 
out s 

The strength of the sceptical doctrine lies 
in the fact that while the propriety of claims 
to perceive depends on the possibiity of public 
checks, these public checks themselves are 
possible only if an inference from private 
experience to objective fact is justified; and 
this inference itself could only be justified 
by the use of public checks. If the sceptical 
doctrine is to be undermined it must be shown 
that this vicious circle is only apparent* 11 ! 

One can come out of the vicious circle only if one 

accepts public checkability to be too basic to depend 

upon private experience. But if this is accepted then 

it would amount to disowning all the empiricist 

paraphernilia like sense-data and privacy etc* 


To proceed further, the sense-datum statements 
in their justificatory role are said to be such that: 
(l) f1T ihile referring to sense-data is not necessarily 
a way of referring to physical object, referring to 


1* f1 Ayer on Percept ion !! 


9 


Mind 6 9 (i960), p«497 
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physical objects is necessarily a way of referring* to 
sense-data 1 ; ( 2 ) f, ¥e are to use the expression 1 it seems 

that* as a means of signifying how things look, or feel, 
or otherwise appear irrespective of any judgement that 
we may be led to make about their physical existence, or 
of the degree of confidence with which one makes it* 

In other words the experiences which sense— datum statements 
refer to are such that one is always aware of them while 
making a perceptual claims they always accompany a perceptual 
claim, and they are accurately describable in a non- 
committal way, i,e. their description implies nothing 
whatever about any perceptual judgment which we make or 
are inclined to make on their strength or about the degree 
of confidence with which we make such judgments# But are 
these characterizations of sense-data and sense-datum 
statements mutually compatible? It is worth quoting what 
Srrawson has to say in this regard in his review of 


1* Philosophical Essays , p.104* 


2 # The Problem of Knowledge , p*102 
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^ Tt e Pr oblem of Know l edge t 


m ••there is no class of experiences which 
satisfies all three of these requirements... 
if the experiences are to be such that we 
canno t make a perceptual judgement without 
having them, then in many cases (i maintain) 
they cannot be accurately described without 
indicating what perceptual judgement we made, 
or were inclined to make, when we had them 
when we have such experiences as this, there 
may be no such inclination - they are not 

such as must or do invariably accompany 
perceptual judgments, finally, if we insist 
that there is something or other which invariably 
accompanies perceptual judgements, and which 
can be accurately described without any of the 
undesired implications, then there is no reason 
for denying that we may be totally unaware of it.1 

further, it is not at all intelligible how, Ayer 
can maintain the corrigibility of sense-datum statements 
and their theory independence in the same breath. The 
quetion of corrigibility can arise only in a theory- 
dependent activity. 7f hftiat I experience now, I call red” 
may be non-committal as %er would like to convince us. 

But forthat very reason it is not a concrete proposition. 
Instead, it is only a fleeting definition. If p is a 
proposition then like any proposition it should involve 
space— time coordinates (if f, propoai t ion ,f is to be distinct 
from ''sentence” ) which are publicly checkable. But then such 
% proposition either ceases to be private or will be un- 
intelligible as a proposition. This is enough to show that 
corrigibility of sense-datum statements which must be made 
room for as Ayer himself recognizes, cannot go along with 
their being pure or theory independent. 


1. Philosophy , Vol.XXXII, 1957, PP-307-308 
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2.4 Conception of S cience 

Though, we will discuss the empiricist conception 
of science (that is, the empiricist views regarding the 
logic of scientific method, theoretical entities, observation 
theory relation, nature of scientific theories and character 
of growth of scientific knowledge) in detail in Chapter 5» 
in this section, we shall consider the emoiricist view of 
observation— theory relation implicit in Ayer r s sense-datum 
theory. In the preceding section, we have seen how the 
limiting cases fail to logically guarantee the inference 
from "what seems M to "what exists". We will now examine 
whether or not Ay er succeeds in working out a justification- 
ary relation between particular physical object statements 
and corresponding sense-datum statements* As has been 
pointed out earlier, he purports to work out such a relation 
using two methods viz., scientific method and Descriptive 
Analysis, the latter supplement ing the former. According 
to the first method, the relation between physical object 
statements and sense-datum statements is inductive. That 
is to say, the former are the hypotheses about the latter. 

The former are theoretical statements and the latter are 
pure observation statements. This is made amply clear 
when Ayer says : 

(a) Speaking of physical objects is a way of 
interpreting our experience.! 



1 . The Prob le m of Knowle dge , p . 1 32 . 
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(b) In referring as we do to physical objects 
we are elaborating a theory with respect 
to the evidence of our senses* 1 

(c ) The theory is richer than anything that 
could be yielded by an attemot to reformu- 
late it at the sensory level* But this does 
not mean that it has any other supply of 
wealth than the phenomena over which it 
ranges. 2 

And, (d ) * . . comm onsense provides the data for 

physical theory, just as commonsense view 
of the physical world is itself a theory 
with respect to the immediate data of 

perception.3 

Clearly (d) amounts to saying that scientific 
knowledge is ultimately founded on the data supplied by 
sense-experience or sense-data. In (a) and (b) the relation 
between physical object statements and sense— datum state- 
ments and theoretical statements; whereas (c) and (d) 
characterize the nature of observation statements in 
science* The following are implied in (c) and (d): 

(l) The observation statements are theory— free or 
non-committal in the sense that they presuppose nothing 
that is non— observational* If this implication is not 
accepted (c) gets annulled since it would then mean that 
the theory has supply of wealth other than the phenomena 
over which it ranges, ? 


1. The Problems of Knowledge 9 p*132. 

2* Ibid, p.132* 

3 • Zel e Centr al Quest i ons of Philosophy , 1 973 * Penguin, 

1976, p*83* 
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(2) Observation statements are theory-free in 
the sense that the meaning* of the terms occuring in them 
is determined only by either empirical situation or the 

f given * , ’immediately given’ (or sense-data), 

(3) Observation statements are theory free in the 
sense that they remain unaffected by the status of our 
theoretical knowledge. That is, because of their stability 
and invariance they are entitled to be theory-free. 

Although theory independence of observation state- 
ments has been variously characterized in (l), (2) and ( 3 ) * 

basic to these is the idea that observation-language is 
an independent category. T ^e will, however, consider each 
characterization individually . But presently, let us 
briefly examine Ayer’s contention that the relation between 
physical object statements and sense— data statements is 
analogous to the relation between a theoretical statement 
and observation statement in science# Observation in 
science is inter-subjective in the sense that the terms 
which occur in an observation statement are public# But 
the senseddata statements which are supposed to refer 
to the way things look to a Dsrceiver are anything but 
inter— sub ject ive since their truth is and can be known 
only to their maker. This radical difference between 
observation— statement s of science and sense— data statements 
renders questionable the contention of an analogous 
relation between them# 
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Further, if "commonsense view of the physical 
world is itself* a theory with respect to the immediate 
data of percept ion" , we should be able to concive an 
alternative theory.In the absence of the possibility 
of an alternative which is prima facie on par with the 
theory accepted the acceptance or non-acceptance of a 
particular theory does not make sense* In other words, 
one must at least be able to 0onceive of an alternative. 

But in the case of perception of physical objects one 
does not have an alternative to what is regarded as 
"comm on sense view” . On this count too the attempt to 
treat the relation between physical object statements 
and sense-datum statements analogous to the relation 
between theory and observation statements is unwarranted* 

More than anything* else, the adequacy of Ayer's 
claim of the inductive relation between physical object 
statements and sense-data statements depends upon the 
tenability of his conceptions of the observation statements 
and theory— observation relation, ^he implications 
(l, 2 and 3) which follow from (c) and (d) are relevant 
in this context since they characterize observation 
statements as well as the relation between theory and 
observation. We shall therefore consider in what follows 
whether or not these implications can be sustained* In 
case these implications are found indef ensible , the 
justificationary scheme proposed by Ayer is also thrown 
overboard* - 
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Consider the first implication. If the fabric 
of a particular observation statement is shown to be 
pervaded by various factors which themselves are not 
reducible or even traceable to observation then it cannot 
be regarded theory— free or non— commit tal* The observation 
statements in science are made against the background of 
the following factors; 

(a) The problem with a set of possible solutions. 

(b) Scientific notation or formalism. 

(c) Ontological commitments of the language in 
which observation statements are made* 

(d ) Prior knowledge needed for observation. 

a) The most important factor that decides something 
to be a fact is the problem or ouroose at hand. S.H* Carr 
in his What is History? points out the various ways in 
which a thing of past gets "proposed for membership of 
the select club of historical facts" Vor example, suppose 
in a particular place some disturbances take# place and 
it is recorded by an eye-witness in a diary. After a 
hundred years if someone just looks at it, it would 
simply be a diary for him, even if the man is a historian. 
But if he wants to make a study of the disturbance that 
took place, the diary then becomes a source of facts . 

It is the interests and purposes that make something 


1. What is History , Pelican, 1994, p*12* 
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a fact* In other words there are no pure, brute facts 
lying- outside* Facts are partly created so as to be 
relevant* Observations are to be made in accordance with 
the demands of the problem at hand so as to ensure its 
relevance* Similarly, the nature of a given problem itself 
determines what would count as relevant fact or what sort 
of observation would be relevant* Popper rightly points 
out that "before we can collect data, our interest in 
data of a certa in kind must be aroused % the problem 
always comes firstj^ 

b) 4part from the interest and purposes, the 
language of formalism or notation also determines our 
observation* For example, in 1638 Galileo formed the 
concept of constant acceleration using geometrical notation* 
It is worth noting here that G-alileo and his opponent 
Descartes shared the belief in the sanctity of geometrical 
notation, though Galileo gave it up later* However, in the 
beginning G-alileo tried to formulate the concept of 
constant acceleration without taking into account time- 
variation* But the sequence of moments could not be charted 
on triangles against seouences of space* ^ven though he was 
aware of time-variation, it did not become part of Galileo 1 s 
data* Blinded by notation, he transferred to space what 
actually belonged to time* The no tat ion forced him to plot 
velocities against distance and not time* This practical 



t. Th? Poverty _of Jiistoric isrn , rloutledge and Kegan Paul, 
London 1 957 P . 1 2 1 . 
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difficulty, which was so enormous that it took several 
years of conscious effort from Galileo to overcome it, 
points to the myth of pure observation— statements 
unimpeded by contigencies of a particular sort of notation, 

c) Observation statements are inseparable from 
the ontological commitments of the language in which they 
are made * ^eyerabend shows how an observation language 
employing- natural numbers commits itself to a particular 
sort of ontology#^ The language of numbers assumes that 

the objects are discrete and that the result of our counting 
is independent of the order in which we proceed# If the 
ontological commitmnt of a language comes to be questioned, 
no observation statements can be made using that language# 

Xt should be noted that the ontological commitment of a 
language cannot itself be proved or disproved within that 
language# 

d) Further, most observations in science require 
effort and training* Without necessary effort and training 
not only the complexity of the observational situation 
might be missed but also a description might turn out to 
be useless for a given purpose* ^Tiat is more, the intended 
observation might be impossible without proper training 
and effort. This has been very well brought in Herschel f s 

1 # "An Attempt At a Realistic Interpretation of Experience" , 
Proceedin gs of Aris to tlia n So cie ty, VolXVIIl( 1 958-59) » P* ^8. 
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following illustrations 


X will prepare the apparatus, and put you in 
such a position that (Fraunhofer r s dark lines) 
shall be visible, and yet you shall look Tor 
them and not find them, after which, while you 
remain in the same position, I will instruct you 
how t o see them , and you shall see them and not 
merely wonder you did not see them before, but 
you shall find it impossible to look at the 
spectrum without seeing them* 1 


This means that the significant observations can be 
made only when one is already conceptually equipped* 

The above discussion should suffice to show the 
untenability of the first implication which asserts the 
theory-independence of observation statements* 

Implication ( 2 ) purports to establish the theory- 
independence of observation statements on the basis of a 
certain interpretation of observation language (or the 
meaning of observation terms) which is supposed to be 
solely determined by (i) empirical situation or (ii) immediate- 
ly given or phenomenological experience* Let us onnsider 
the s e a 1 1 e rna t ive s * 


1* Quoted by N/H* Hanson in Patterns of Discovery, 

p. 1 84* 
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(i) Though observation terms are learnt in 
empirical situations, as learning of language proceeds 
these observation predicates enter general statements 
which are f law-like f and hence are accepted to be true. 

For example, "Lemons are sour". "Sugar is sweat" etc. 

Such general statements enable us to identify and 
reidentify proper occasion for the use of a given 
predicate by means of physical similarity. Suppose L 
is a law incorporating predicates and * If L undergoes 
change or is replaced by another law, the meaning 
or P^ also undergoes change in the sense that their range 
of applicability changes. Furthermore, the changes in 
a law depend upon changes needed by the totality of the 
network of laws* Mary Hesse points out, 


That any empirical law may be abandoned in 
the face of counter-examples trite, but it 
becomes less trite when the functiming of 
every predicate is found to depend essentially 
on some laws or other and when it is also the case 
that any "correct" situation of application- even 
t hat in term s of w h ich th e term was originally 
introduced- may become incorrect in order to 
preserve a system of laws and other applications . 1 


Thus the role of laws in determining the meaning 
of one observation terms is no less relevant than that 
of empirical situations. The demand of intersub jectivity. 


. "Is There an Independent Observation Language?". 

The Nature a nd Func tion of S cientific The o rde s,Vol,4 (ed) 
R # G. Colodny, Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, 1970, p.42. 


1 
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which must be met by observation language if scientific 
knowledge is to be possible, can be satisfied only if 
such laws are possible* For, to say that the observation 
terms are intersub jective is to say that the correctness 
of the application of observation predicates in a given 
situation must in principle be testable intersub jetftively, 
i*e # disagreements regarding the application of an 
observation predicate must be publicly resolved* 

i 

ii) The second alternative according to which it 
is the immediately given that determines the inter- 
pretation or meaning of observation predicates, is the 
favourite of most of the emoiricists since it has the 
promise of directly relating the insecure theoretical 
knowledge to secure private experience* 

Let us suppose we have an observation sentences 
and an "immediately given" phenomenon P. We are told that 
the interpretation of S is solely determined by P* Let 
us refer to the proposed relation between S and P as 
"the relation? of phenomenol ogical adequacy" ^ or that 
of "fitting", or p 1 in short* The observer must be 
aware of not only P but aio P ? * But to be aware of P f 
is to be aware of *p 1 fitting S* And, to be aware of 1 P r 
fitting S f is to be aware of P", which means to be aware 
of f P" fitting S " T This can go on indedinitely leading 
finally to the absurd conclusion that the observer 

1* This term and the following argument is taken from 
^ayeraband, op* cit * p# 155* 
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can never really observe. Therefore, the question of 
meaning cannot be decided by introspection or 
attendance to what is given. 

Further, as ^eyerabend points out, the fact 
that certain signs which have lost their original 
interpretat ion are no more applied to the phenomenon 
or fit the phenomenon which previously evoked their 
acceptance, shows that it is not the fitting that 
determines their interpretation but it is their inter— 
pretation that is the presupposition of their ,J f itt ing ,f • 1 

Thus on neither grounds, empirical situation or 
'phenomenal given 1 , the interpre tat ion of the observation 
language can be shown to be opaque to the considerations 
which are non-observat ional* 

The above discussion shows that the relation between 
sense-data statements and the statements concerning 
physical objects, Proposed by Ayer, can hardly be regarded 
to exemplify scientific method* Therefore, Ayer fails 
to provide a satisfactory model for justifying our 
perceptual claims concerning physical objects in terms 
of sensedata statements* As we know, Ayer's sense— datum 
theory, true to its empiricist loyalties, confers only 
a secondary or parasitic status, ont ologically speaking. 
But, in its failure to counter the challenge of scepticism 



1. Ibid, p.15 6 
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engendered and fostered by the theory itself, it failed 
to establish even the dependent or parasitic reality of 
the physical objects, the entities supposed to figure in 
the suoerstructure of knowledge. The theory, therefore, not 
only regains non-realist par excellence, but also stands 
as a grand failure in the face of a challenge which is but 


its own creation 



CHAPTER 3 

NON-REALIST THEORIES OE PERCEPTION 
(CONTINUED) 

In the preceding* chapter we considered one variety 
ol the architectonic conception of perceptual knowledge 
which is shared by both formalist theories and grand theories 
alike* In this chapter we will edamine some other forms of 
formalist epistemology oroposed in the recent past, such as 
1 * f The Evidential theory 1 of Chisholm* 

2*'* The Causal theory of perception 1 of Grice 
3* ’The Causal theory of percent ion 1 of Maxwell 
4* ’Pragmatic Analysis 1 or ’Rational Reconstructionism 1 
of Goodman* 

The common theme of all these theories is that perceptual 
knowledge involves a judgemental jump from some basic forms 
of awareness to the perceptual knowledge claims made. 

Because of this jump the perceptual knowledge needs 
philosophical justification although one of these theories 
viz* Maxwell’s Causal theory of perception eventually 
shatters all the hopes of a successful justification* 

But the others who ’see’ in perception the presence of 
some logically distinguishable basics on which the 
super— structure of perceptual knowledge comes to be built 
hope to meet this need in various ways*. Of course, the 
philosophers like Grice do not explicitly offer any 
justification* However, if so, Grice’s defence of the 
tenability of the idea of sense-data and his attempt to 
purify ’looks’ and ’appears ’ statements from the unwanted 
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elements which, ordinary discourse imposes on them can be 
appreciated only in the context of facilitating a jus tin- 
cat ionary scheme* The architectonic conception of knowledge 
and the consequent conception of knowledge as needing a 
justification, obvious or soft-peddled are common to 
Chisholm, Grice and Goodman. 411 these theories including 
that of Maxwell stand in opposition to the realist theories 
of perception accordingtp which perceptual knowledge involves 
neither a jump, nor logically dis tinguishable ’basics h 
Whereas for Ayer, Chisholm, Grice and Goodman justification 
is not only necessary but also possible, for Maxwell it is 
not possible though necessary. In what follows we shall 
consider - ' each one of the four formalist theories 

individually. 

3*1 The Evid ent i a 1 Theory 

Chisholm in his Theo ry of Knowled ge attempts to 
bridge the gap between the propositions about one’s own 
mental states which he regards as directly evident and 
propositions about physical objects which are said to be 
indirectly evident* 

In the above context Chisholm considers and rejects 
various attempts to define ’’knowledge 5 ' in terms of 1 belief f 
’observation 1 and/or ’probability’ etc. Likewise he rejects 
Austin’s strategy of dealing with the problem of knowledge 
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by interpreting first person knowledge claims as performatives. 

He defines knowledge in terms of the locutions "S known at 

t that h" . The truth conditions of this locution are said 

to be "(l) S believes h at t; (2) h is true; and ( 3 ) h is 

evident at t for S"] It may be noted here that whereas for 

Ayer the third condition would be like "3 has the right to 

be sure that he at t" for Chisholm it is t? h is evident at t 

for S." The concept of "being* evident" is crucial here 

because the distinction betxveen the basics and the superstructure 

ultimately rests on it# The evidential character of the basic 

propositions in whose terms justification of perceptual claims 

is supposed to be carried on is of a special sort. He says, 

"certain things that we know to be true, wo would be willing 

2 

to call evident." Since the question of justification can 

be continuously asked at all levels we have to find a way 

to avoid circularity and infinite regress. To do this we 

3 

have to find a "proper stopping place." "The proper stopping 

place" is reached when "we have encountered what is directly 

4 

evident". Thus, after defining various eoistemic terms, 

Chisholm introduces a distinction between directly evident 
and indirectly evident. A proposition h is said to be evident 
for a subject S provided 

n (l) that h is reasonable for S and 
(2) that there is no proposition; such that it is 

more reasonable for S to believe i than it is 

5 

for him to believe h" 

t. Theory of Knowledge , Prentice Hall 19 66 , ?*23. 

2. Ibid, p*24. 

3. Ibid, p # 26. 

4. Ibid, p*27. 
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Further , h is said to be directly evident to S if 

?f ( 1 ) that it makes no sense to say of him that he knows 

the proposition to be true and (2) that the proposition 

. * ' 1 

is evidence^ ior him of something else* a proposition 

is evident but not directly it is indirectly evident* The 
directly evident statements which are relevant from the 

point of view of perception are the statements which 

. 2 
involve the descriptive use of r appear r and T seem f « The 

character of these directly evident propositions is made 

clear in his characterisation of them as involving a 

,! non-prooositional M sense of the perceptual verb 1 see T * 

It is non-orooositional because it makes no sense to say 

that the subject knows that the utterance involving such 

a use of ! see ? to be true* He defines the non-propositional 

and basic sense of 1 3 sees X 1 as meaning that "as a 

consequence of X a proper visual stimulus of S, S senses 

in a way that it functionally dependent upon the stimulus 

t- 

energy produced in by X" and "S takes £ to have some 

5 

characteristic . rt 

Thus the directly evident propositions involving 
1 appear 1 or f seem 1 or non-pr opos it ional use of 'see* 
serve as "proper stopping place"* 


1. Ibid, p«30« 

2*. Ibid, p.32 # 

3. Perce iving : A. Phi losophical Study;, Ithaca. N*Y* Cornell 
IMivT Tress, 1*957* Chap tor v 0 . 

4* Ibid, p* 149* 

5 . Ibid, p«150* 
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Further Chisholm argues a grains t the contention of 

Ryle and Austin that ? seem T and f appear* do not have 

phenomenological or descriptive use and that ’see 1 2 has only 

achievement sense* For Ryle and Austin ’seem 1 and 1 appear 1 

are used to express doubt or denial and not to describe 

any mental state, and ’see ’ has only an achievement sense. 

and thus it cannot be used in non-oropositienal sense as 

desired by Chisholm* Chisholm attempts to counter both the 

contentions* In the statement "Friday saw the ship better 

than Crusoe being younger and uncivilized and yet did not 

see the ship", the former "see" does not have ’achievement 

use"* Consider the proposition "this appears white, actually 

it is not*" The statement illustrates, according to Chisholm, 

two points overlooked by many contemporary philosophers 5 

( 1 ) "*..in such a statement T appear 1 cannot have the hedging 

use just referred to, for if it did, the statement would be 

incongruous (which it is not)* The second part ••*( of the 

above statement) would provide a guarantee which the first part 

** .withholds, " And, ( 2 ) "...the descriptive, phenomenological 

use of r appear f is not restricted to the description of 

2 

illusory experiences*" 

But all that one can know is not restricted to 
what is directly evident* The "truth of facts" that are 
not directly evident but are known to be considered as 

1 . Theory of Kn owl e dge , p. 3 1 

2. Ibid, pp, 31-32* 
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indirectly evident. Statements regarding past, external 

things, other oeoole f s minds etc. come under this category. 

How do we justify them in terms of the directly evident? 

■$e can start with, the traditional assumption that what is 

indirectly evident is based uoon or known through what is 

directly evident — an as subnotion which implies that . there 

are certain epistemic principles or rules of evidence which, 

in application to what is directly evident, will yield 

whatever is indirectly evident ♦ " ^ Chisholm argues that these 

principles are neither inductive nor deductive. He, in order 

to indicate a Possible theory of empirical evidence, modifies 

three theses of Carneades so as to incorporate three epistemic 

concepts — f evident 1 , Reasonable 1 and 1 accept able T * But 

three theses are stated by Chisholm as follows: (l) "if 

a man has a perception of something having a property F, 

then, for him, the proposition that there is* something having 

2 

that property F is acceptable". Further, since some 

propositions concur and reinforce one anther, (2) "Acceptable 

propositions that stand in this relation of concurrence are 

3 

more reasonable than those that do not." And finally 
(3) "Concurrent propositions that survive such "close 
scrutiny and tests" are more reasonable than those that 

4 

do not * " 

Chisholm conducts a "critique of cogency" countenancing 
the directly evident character of one’s "self— present ing 
states"; and lays down nine epistemic principles of which 

1. Ibid, p. 38. 

2. Ibid, p # 4l. 

3. Ibid, p* 42. 
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three pertain t o perception, and the remaining 1 2 3 six are 
concerned with memory and experimental inference* The 
principles relating to perception are: ( 1 ) 11 If there is a 
ff self-presenting state 5 ' such that S is in that state, then 
it is evident to S that he is in that state. (2) "If 
S believes that he perceives something to have a certain 
property P, then the proposition that he does not perceive 
something to be P, as well as the proposition that there 

, 2 

is something that is P, is one that is reasonable for S. TS 

This principle, according to Chisholm, tells us that 

’'believing that one perceives" is a source of reasonable 

belief". We are affirming, therefore, a version of 
a 

empiricism". ( 3 ) "If there is a certain sensible character- 
istic P such that 3 believes that he perceives something 
to be P, then it is evident to 3 that he is perceiving 

something to have that characteristic P , and also that 

4 

there is something that is P." The third principle, thus, 
concerns the occasions. on which 3 would justify a knowledge 
claim by reference to the belief that he perceives something 
to have some sensible characteristic F. 

¥e are further told to withhold any unqualified 
application of the term ’’evident f to the perceptions of 
physical objects. The reason is that a non- veridical 
perception might also at times satisfy the above tests and 

1. Ibid, p.44. 

2. Ibid, p*45* 

3. Ibid, ,p. 45* 
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criteria* If we don’t Duality them, we must he prepared 

to say that some propositionsare both evident and false. 

But, then it poses a dilemma: either we say that no 

proposition can be both evident and false, and thus restrict 

ourselves to what is directly evident; or accept that 

propositions are false though evident. The second alternative 

is the lesser of the evils for Chisholm.^ It means, then, 

that we cannot assume that every proposition is true. 11 This 

conclusion is sometimes expressed paradoxically by saying 

2 

that knowledge involves an element of ’animal faith’. ” Thus, 

Chisholm arrives at what he calls a ’’critical cognitivist 

3 

view" # It aims to work out conditions under which the 
state of ” thinking that one perceives” will confer evidence 
or confer reasonableness uoon oroposit ion about external 

4 

things* 

To any one familar with the history of empiricism 

and the cosmetic attempts of modern empiricists to hide 

basic corruot i ms in their theory it would be obvious that 

Chisholm’s view is basically empiricist in character* 

Something being ’’directly evident” has definite overtone 

of being indubitable and ’’pure observation’ since directly 

evident propositions which describe only ’’phenomenological 

experience”, are said to be infalliable. It does not make 

5 

sense to question how the knower knows them. 

1. Ibid, p.49* 

2* Ibid, p.49. 

3. Ibid, p*66. 

4* Ibid, p*66. 

5. Ibid, p.28* 
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directly evident propositions are similar to sense-datum 

propositions* :!e have seen how empiricists fail to justify 

the introduction of terms like sense— data and private 

language independent of their epistemological assumptions* 

Chisholm f s account is also afflicted with a similar 

failure with regard to the introduction of terms like 

f directly evident 1 and 'indirectly evident' etc* Unless 

the assumption that knowledge needs to be justified is 

granted, there seems to be no occasion for such innovations* 

Chisholm provides no independent argument for such an 

assumption. He points out that the ouestions, ”what 

justification” do you have for thinking this thing as 

something that is true?” * . * need not be taken to express 

2 

any doubts, or to indicate any attitude of scepticism*” 

Such questions are not challenges* They are "designed only 

3 

to elicit information*” But the Philosophical presuppositions 
which need to be defended are seminal in our search for 
information* It is important to ask here ”what is the 
purpose of seeking information which such questions are 
designed to elicit?” Further, the purposes, if there are 
any, themselves have to be critically viewed - whether they 
are forced on us or they are such that they arise from the 
oresupposi tions of the theory itself* If one does not consider 
these issues to have any signif icance , then Chisholm cannot 
really question what Leonard Nelson says: ” If one asks 
whether one oossesses objectively valid cognitions at all, 
one thereby presupposes that the objectivity of cognition 

1 * Ibid , p.24 # 

2* Ibid, p*25» 


is questionable at first 


Chisholm hopes to prove that knowledge is 
. . * 

intentional by refuting Austin’s interpr etat ion of 
n X know”* But refutation of Austin’s - position in this 
regard does not amount to a refutation of all versions of 
dispositi )nal/ non-intent ional view of epistamic terms , 
because Austin’s interpre tation is only one of them# Since 
Chisholm has failed to show the untenabiiity of non- intent! m- 
al interpreat ion of ’knowledge’, he has no grounds to consider 
perception to be basically intentional in character if at 
all oerceoti on is to be a part of wider framework of knowledge 
in general* The examples he has given no doubt succeed 
in showing that there is a "non-achievement ” sense of "see". 
But it does not show that the statements involving such a 
use can be used to justify our knowledge-claims about 
physical objects. In other words, since their epistemological 
priority is not established, they cannot serve as terms of 
justification of perceptual knowledge. Further, we have 
no criteria to distinguish between statements involving 
intentional concepts and those that do not. Criteria like 
"non-existence” , and "referential opacity or "non— subs titu— 
tivity " have been proved to be inadeouat e • Thus we have no 
basis to say that there are two logically distinct set of 
propositions such that one can be used to justify the other. 

1. Sacratic Method and Cri tical P hilosophy ; Select od Essays 
Tr i T.K. Brown III Bover, New York, 1965, P*190 
* That for Chisholm knowledge is intentional is clear from 
the fact that in his account it involves ’belief’* Beliefs 
according to him are such that they can be accepted 'or 
rejected ; and since "to accent" is an intention verb, 
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Therefore, the failure to prove the logical autonomy a rd 
eoistemological orimacy of the statements involving 1 the 
intentional use of perceptual terms makes the whole attempt 
of working out a theory of justification of perceptual knowledge 
fruitless* 

can now see how Chisholm fails to avoid the 
empricist T s paradox "more ohil os o ohical austerity, more 
philosophical bankcruotcy f - a tragedy which again is remini- 
scent of his emoiricist roots* In a thorough— going empiricist 
vein he speaks of his "directly evident propositions" to be 
"oremises,"^ implying thereby that knowledge involves a jump 
which needs justif icat i >n* But a thorough justification, 

cannot be achieved, for knowledge ultimately involves according 

2 

to him an irrational element or what he calls "animal faith". 

It is reminiscent of not only the failure of Ayer on the face 
of Sceotic f s attack but also of Hume who admits that we have 
no recourse but to fall back on our noitural instincts, that 
"reason is and only to be, the slave of the oassions and can 
never pretend to any other office than to serve and obey 
them*" Thus it is clear that emoir icism, whether in its 
traditional or logical-linguist ic version cannot avoid irrati m- 
lalism* Bruce Au ne rightly says: 

The oaraAox of empricisiism is Mf as old as Hume* 

¥e think of the empiricist as spurning the claims 
of the heart and as offering a hard-headed ideal 
for acceptable knowledge-but we actually find him 


1* Ibid, p. 6 1 

* ^ 

2 . Ibid, p. 49; also PerckW^ Oq i.; 4 Philosophical °tudy . 
Chapters 7, 14, 38. 



operating on assumptions lie cannot, on his official 
principles, defend. Yet we have to trust blind 
natural instinct in holding to the soundness of 
our faculties; are we really in a better or a tougher 
position than the old-fashion rationalist who trusts 
his intuition or natural light? It is hard to see 
how we can answer this question with a confident 
f, yes ” . t 


3*2 The Cau sa l The ory jof Pe rception: Linguistic 


We have seen in the ^receding section that Evidential 

theory as propounded by Chisholm is not subs tant ially different 

from the sense-datum theory. The basic statements which are 

supposed to constitute the ultimate terms of justification 

have similar features in both the theories. In this section, 

we will consider the Causal theory of perception, which by 

way of its philosophical inspiration is a progeny of the 

classical Representative theory. There are two versions of 

the Causal theory (henceforth referred to is CTP) which underlie 
its classical as well as modern form, namely, 

a version, of the causal theory of perception from 
which it follows that what is t a be ’causally accounted 
for by the existence of the material object is a 
’state of affairs’ or ’circumstances T (reported by 
certain ’sense-datum statements ? ) involved by the 
perception of the material object and a version 
of the Causal theory of perception which holds 
that it is the perception of material object which 
it is to be ’causally accounted for’ by the existence 
of the material object. 2 

The basic position underlying b oth the versions of CTP is 
that there is a causal connection involved in our perceptual 


1. ’’The Paradox of Empiricism” Meta Philosophy , Vo 1.1 Mo. 2, 
p. 1 38. 

2. White, Alan "The Causal Theory of Perception 1 ’ The Philoso phy 
of Perception ed: Varnock, G.J* Oxford Univ. Press, 19^7* 

P.1 13« 
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knowledge. Various epistemological problems like justification 
of perceptual knowledge are to be resolved within the scheme 
of the causal relation. However, the two versions differ in 
their explication of the nature of this connection. The CTP 
in any of its forms and versions, thus, stands directly opposed 
to common— sense realism which, according to CTP is too naive 
to recognise the causal alement involved in our perceptual 
knowledge. It is by overlooking the causal element in 
perceptual knowledge that the alleged directness in perception 
of physical objects can be made for. The starting point of 
the argument against commonsense realism is supposed to be 
provided, as we have seen in Chapter 2 by what are considered 
to be the recalcitrant phenomena namely, illusions and 
hallucinations. Such phenomena lead to a philosophical theory 
according to which: 

"the elucidation of the notion of perceiving a 
material object will include some reference to the 
role of the material object perceived in the causal 
ancestry of the perception or of the sense— impression 
or sense-datum involved in perce otion* n 1 

In recent times the CTP appears in two different 
garbs which can be characterized as linguistic and empirical. 


1. Grice H.P. ?t The Causal Theory of Perception’ 1 The Philosophy 
of Perception (od )^arn3skG.j« Oxford Univ. Press, 1967 
reprinted in I 96 S, p.85* 
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The difference between them is only one of genesis. The 
linguistic version is oromoted by the considerations of the 
conceptual aspects of perceptual propositions; whereas the 
other version is inspired by the empirical knowledge regarding 
both external world and psycho-neurological apparatus of 
perception. The two versions - linguistic and empirical — are 
represented in the dissertation by H. ?♦ Grice and Grover 
Maxwell respectively. In this section we shall discuss Grice 1 s 
account of CTP. 

The quintessence of Grice’s position can be expressed 
in his own words; 

(l) It is true that X perceives M if, and only if, 

some oresont— tense sense-datum statement is true 
of X which reports a state of affairs for which 
M, in way to be indicated by example, is causally 
responsible, and (2) a claim on the part of X to 
oerceive M, if it needs to be justified at all, 
is justified by showing that the existence of M 
is reouired if the circumstances reported by 
certain true sense— datum statements, some of which 
may be about oersons other than X, are to be 
causally accounted for.l 

Implicit in this is the contention that oerceiving a material 
object involves having a sense-datum which is to be ’causally 
accounted for f by the existence of material object perceived. 
Clearly, a satisfactory explication of the notion of sense-datum 
is of crucial importance in sustaining the above oosition* 
Acknowledging that "attempts to indicate or demonstrate the 
existence of soecial objects called sense— data have all failed", 



1 . Ibid, p. 112. 
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Grice argues that "the expression ’sense-datum 1 can (and 
should) be introduced as a technical term; its use would 
be explicitly defined by reference to such; supposedly 
standard locutions as f so-and-so looks 0 (e.g. blue) to me’, 
f It looks (feels) to me as if there were a 0 so-and-so f f 

-j 

f I seem to see something 0 and so on." Thus, expressions 
like ’looks’, ’feels’, 1 seems’ etc., are considered by Grice 
as likely candidates for the key role in this enterprise, 
i * e • of formulating an explicit definition of sense— datum. 
Grice does not consider it necessary to provide the details 
of how such a definition is to be actually formulated, but he 
is. careful enough to warn that in carrying this program ne 
out, one will have to cautiously handle the subtle differences 
of meaning between these expressions. 


In this connect ion G r i C a considers in detail an object! Dn 
to his procedure which if sustained would have serious 
repurcussions to his scheme. The objection in the words of 
Grice runs as follows: 

T tfhen someone makes such a remark as ’It looks red 
to me’ a certain implication is carried, an impli- 
cation which is disjunctive in form. It is impiJed 
either that the object referred to is known or 
believed by the speaker not to be red, or that it 
has been denied by someone else to be red, or that 
the speaker is doubtful whetbgr it is red or that 
someone else has expressed doubt whether it is red, 
or that the situation is such th at though no doubt 
has actually been expressed and do denial has 
actually been made, some person or other might feel 
inclined towards denial or doubt if .he were to 
address himself to the question whether the object 
is actualy red*2 


1. Ibid, p.87* 

2. Ibid, pp. 87-88. 
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Now, if it is not possible to disentang& the 
said D-or-D implication from the ’look 1 or 1 seem f state- 
ments then it would be impossible to introduce in any manner 
the sense— datum statements* Therefore, it is important for 
Grice to meet this objection. Grice, therefore, undertakes 
a careful study of the notion of implcation with reference 
to certain concepts such as or esuo position, vehicle of 
implication, de tachability and c oncellability etc* He 
shows by a detailed and well-knit analysis that ’looks 1 can 
be used in a certain sense without being entangled with 
doubt-or-denial implication* 

It is not relevant for our purpose to examine how 
Grice refutes his opponents in order to establish that on 
a certain interpretat ion of look-statements D-or -D 
implication does not hold* We shall not go into his arguments 
in this connection* Instead, we shall focus our attention 
on his actual thesis which is supposed to provide an adequate 
int eroretat ion of ordinary perceptual claims* According to 
Grice, his theory does not purport to state the sufficient 
conditions of its being the case that a oerceiver X 
perceives M* He finds that ”a more promising direction for 
the OTP to take is to formulate the required restriction 
between in terms of the way in which a perceived object 

1 

contributes towards the occurrence of the sense-impressi on. ” 


1* Ibid, pp. 104—105 
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The question regarding the exact nature of the way impressions 
occur can be left to the specialists . ^ 4s against most causal 
theorists for whom the purpose of CTP is to elucidate the 
legitimate method of arguing from apoearance to reality, 

Grice looks upon the "causal analysis of perceiving as something 
to be judge i primarily on its intrinsic merits and not merely 

2 

as a oart of a solution to a prior epistemological problem**#" 

In what follows we shall critically consider to what extent 
the theory succeeds in accomplishing its programme* 

For the success of CTP Grice needs to establish not .only 
the possibility of sense— data statements but also their 
necessity* Even if it is proved that there is a way of 
constructing ‘look* statements without D-or-D implication, it 
is only one of thecond iti ons for arriving at sense— data 
statements* But from this it does not follow that we have 
succeeded in showing that "oerce otion of material objects 
involves having sense— data." As Alan White points out, "Grice T s 
argument .. .provides not the slightest evidence for the truth 
of what he admits is a claim which the causal theory of 
perception must necessarily make, namely that 1 perceiving 

3 

a material object involves having or sensing a sense— datum* * 


1. Ibid, p. 105 

2. Ibid, p*109 

3* Ibid, p*1l6 
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The CTP appears to he intrinsically incaoable of working 
out a jus t if ice- 1 ionary analysis of perceptual propositions in 
terms of sense— datum statements* Nowhere sense-datum statements 
are shown to be least dubi table or indubitable. Their eoisto— 
mological oriority cannot be established, since eoistemol ogical 
oriority is defined in terms of indubitability or least 
dubitability* Actually, as the OTP oroceods only the contrary 
?-ts established. Ultimately, the ohysical object statements 
which refer to the causes (material objects) coma to be 
considered as orior to the statements concerning* sense-data 
which refer to the effects. 

Moreover, the sense-datum statements have an ambivalent 
character of CTP. They are logically prior to physical object 
statements in the sense that whereas a physical object 
statement is supposed to be accompanied by sense— data 
statements since perceiving a material object involves having 
or sensing a sense-datum, the latter does not involve the 
former. But at the same time the sense— data statements are 
posterior to the ohysical object statements since cause 
is always (logically) orior to the effect.^ 

We are told that the charge against CTP that it fails 
to overcome the agnostic orelicament resulting from the 
inability of the causal theorist to justify causal inference 
from exoerisnee to the public objects is baseless because 



1. cf* Mario Bunge, Cau sality , Hariri Univ. Press, p.39* 
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the causal connection between an experience of sense— datura 
and the existence of physical objects is non-contingent, 
according to Gr ice. In his view the argument against the causal 
theory mistakenly assumes this to be a contingent connection. 
But, Grice argues that "the non-contingent character of the 
proposition that the presence of a red (or round) object 
tends to make it look to particular people as if there were 
something red (or round) before them does not, of course, 
in itself preclude the particular fact that it looks to me 
as if there were something red before me from being explained 
by the presence of a particular red object* Thus the causal 
connection as construed in CTP can, according to Grice, be 
used to justify particular physical object or ooositions . The 
point, however, is that granting that the existence of an 
object X does furnish explanation of its looking to someone 
as if there were an X, it does not follow that the explanation 
furnished is a causal explanation* Further, can we seek for 
a veridical perception an exolanati >n in terms of material 
object such that explanation is causal? If the explanation 
is for justifying a particular perceptual claim, then it 
cannot be a causal explanation* For, a cause cannot be given 
for justification* 


1. op* cit* pp* 111-112* 
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One may note "here that explanation in Grice f s view 
is very similar to Ayar T s in the following 1 senses, l) Both 
explicate the relation between ohysical object statements 
and sense-datum statements by using two models which, they 
suppose, are used in science. In the case of Iyer it is 
Inductive model, and the in the case of Grice it is the 
causal model* 2) They do not want to incorporate in their 
schemes the contingent character of the relation between 
physical object statement and sense-datum statements. Ayer 
tries to compensate for the c mgingent character of the 
inductive relation by suoplement ing scientific method with 
Descriptive Analysis, whereas Grice treats causal relation 
between physical object statements and sense— datum statements 
as a non-contingent relation* 

We have seen in the previous chanter how &yer mis- 
construes the nature of observation and observation-theory 
relation. Grice too is equally guity of illegitimate extra- 
polation of the concept of cause in working out an epistemologi 
cal relation between physical object statements and sense— data 
statements. The conception of causal relation that Grice 
construes here can be characterized as chain— c onception or 
what Hanson describes as T genealogical— tree account* 1 In this 
context it is significant that Grice himself uses the phrase 
"causal ancestry" in his characterization of what he considers 
the standard version of CTP as quoted earlier. It is however 


1. Patterns of Discovery , p*51* 
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questionable wh.eth.er the chain-c mcepti >n of causality 
holds ground in science whge it is supposed to apply ideally* 

The geneological account ' neglects the brute fact 
that in science one cannot sneak of causal relation without 
a theoretical background* One cannot soeak of a causal 
connection between two events, say, one ball hitting another 
and the seconl moving, unless we are already familiar with, 
for example, the dynamics of elastic bodies involved* As 
Br id gem an points out, ”we do not have a simple event A 
causally connected with a simple event B but the whole 
background of the system in which the events occur is included 
in the concept, and is a vital oart of it*”^ An explanation 
of event is possible when we can out it into a pattern 
of concepts about other events and E^* Let ns note that 
the G-rice f s sense— data statements are such that they cannot 
enter into any pattern of concepts without loosing their 
private character* Therefore, to speak of cause in their case 
is a violation of the canons that guide the use of cause 
in the context of science* 

Furthermore, the genealogical or chain conception 
of causality grossly neglects the fact that in science there 
is no absolute or first cause or absolute or final effect* 

m 

The distinction between observation-statements and the 
statements which are explanatory is totally contextual. 

1, Quoted by Hanson, N.R. Patte rns of Disc overy, p. 50. 
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Th.e sense-data are "effects 11 in a -context-free sense* That 
is, they cannot be construed to be causes of anything* else* 
This makes the talk of causal explanation in the case of 
sense-data anamoious unless we are ready to be inconsistent 
in the use of f cause 1 in the context of science and in the 
context of the relation between sens e— experience and physical 
objects* 

Further, both observation statement and a statement 
serving as a causal explanation in science are expressed in 
a public language , whereas a sense— datum statement and a 
physical object statement are required to be in two different 
languages, the latter in public, the former in private* Xf 
sense datum statement is pushed into public language it 
looses its privacy and the desired neutral character* 

Finally, it is doubtful whether the idea of a non— 
contingent connection between physical object statements and 
sense-datum statements can be sustained* Unf or tunately Grice 
does not elaborate the nature of the non-contingent relation 
in the context of the proposition that the presence of a red 
object tends to make it look to particular people as if there 
were something red before them* The minimum requirement for 
a non-cont ingent relation to hold between looks of an object 
and the presence of an object is that .the related statements 
in which "looks" and "experience" appear are to be of the 
same kind. The same sort of c ons iderat i ons would show them t o 
be true. 1 But this is not so in the case of sense-datum 

1. Hamlynt Th eory of Know ledge, p.64. 
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statements and physical object statements. In the case of 
former which are supnosed to be orivate, it is only the person 
concerned who can kmv whether the truth-conditions are 
satisfied whereas in the case of the latter it is not;^ • Hence , 
one wonders how one can speak of a non-c ont indent causal 
relation between them. If such a non-c ont indent relation cannot 
be established CTP fails to escape from an agonostic oredica- 
ment, 

3*3 The Cau sal Theory of Per ception : Empirical 

The empirical version of CTP derives its strength 
from the recent findings in science particularly in the areas 
of neuro-physiology and psycho— physiology . Like its linguistic 
version the empirical version too rejects common sense realism. 
Among its protogonists are thinkers like Mandelbaum, Yolton, 

J. P. ^mythies, Lord Brain, Stephen Pepper, Hirst and others 
who high-light different aspects of the representationalist 
theory. The different characteristics of the empirical version 
of CTP emphasised by its various proponents need not be accounted 
in detail here, since our interest is only in its general 
approach to the problem at hand. For this puroose a consideration 
of Maxwell's formulation, in our view, will suffice. Therefore, 
we shall confine our discussion to an examination of Maxwell's 
views in this section. 
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In order to give a reasonably complete account of 

Maxwell *s formulation, we will concentrate on two of his 

papers, namely ( 1 ) "Scientific Methodology and Causal Theory 

of Perception" ; ( 2 ) Theories, Perception and Structural 

2 

Realism, 


The quintessence of Maxwell’s position in his own 
words is as follows: 

If our current theories in physics, neurophysiology , 
and psychophvsl ology are at close to the truth 
or even if they are at all headed in the right 
direction, then a complete description, including 
a complete causal account, of everything that is 
involved in perception except the private experience 
itself would mention only such entities as submicros- 
copic particles, electro-magnet ic Quanta etc, *.* 

At no point in the the entire, complete descrioti m 
and causal explanation is there mention af any first 
order property such as colours . we must 

conclude that colours are exemplified only in our 
private experiences and that there is no reason 
to believe that they are ever properties of the 
material objects of the external environment, ¥hat 
ho lds for colours must also be true for all of the 
first order properties that we perceive directly,*, 
(and) our knowledge of the external realm is limited 
to its structural aspects, 3 


Maxwell rejects the contentions that ( 1 ) the dispute 
between the instrumentalist and the realist theories regarding 
scientific entities is only verbal, ( 2 ) ohil > sophy is a purely 


1 , Philos o phy of Scince , Vol*3 eds* Lakatos I and Musgrave A # 
North Holland Pub Co. 1968 , pp*l48-l6o, 

2 • The Nature and Func tion of Scientif i c Theories ed : C o 1 0 d ny ; 
Vo 1,4, Univ. of Pittsburgh, 1970, 

3# Theories Perception and Structural Realism" op. cit* p, 19* 
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logical or conceptual inquiry and hence findings of science 
are irrelevant to its problems? and ( 3 ) that the instrumentalist 
view of scientific entities? according to which given the 
function of scientific theories is to facilitate prediction, 
the theoretical terms do not refer to any special entities, 
is more tenable than the realistic theory,* 

In Maxwell’s view, the above ideas are based moon 
misconcept ion of confi rmation-relation, namely, strict 
conf irmationism and strict induct ivism* He argues that strict 
inductivism according to which confirmation is said to be 
achieved by simple inductive arguments like simple enumeration 
and Mill’s methods, totally inadeouate. For every simple 
inductive argument with true premises and acceptable conclusions? 
one can construct an indefinitely large number of arguments 
having the same logical form but leading to incompatible 
conclusions# That is to say, two sets of true premises may 
separately lead to acceptable as well as unacceptable results, 
the logical form of the arguments being same in both the cases* 
Similarly, Maxwell points out that strict conf irmationism 
finds itself at odds with the fact that "no matter how much 
evidence you may accumulate* • * there will always be an 
indefinitely large number of mutually incompatible hypotheses 

each of which •** will yield **• propositions expressing all 

.,2 

of the evidence*" 

1* "Theories, Perception and Structural Realism" op.cit. p*3. 

2* Ibid, p*8* 
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Now, if the aim of any philos ophical theory of 

perception is to furnish an account of perceptual judgement 

and to tell us what they mean and how we are justified lit 

accepting them, then, according to Maxwell, such a theory 

cannot be given at all. For, to begin with, the ordinary 

perceptual claims which ascribe such attributes as colour, 

taste, smell, solidity etc*, to the physical objects are, in 

Maxwell 1 2 s view, false. In this connection he considers the 

findings of neur o-phys i ology and psycho— physics sufficiently 

convincing to show that direct realism is basically wrong. 

He says that "if a true and complete explanation and causal 

account, for example, of our seeing a certain color expanse 

is given in terms none of which prior to mentioning the 

conscious experience itself, refer© to color (i.e. terms 

referring to rational stimulation, afferent nerve impulses, 

neuronal activity patterns in the brain etc.,), then it seems 

excessively anthropocentric# . . to postulate the existence of 

a color expanse external to our seeing of it*" ** Similarly, 

since we know from physics that material object is a collection 

of submicro scopic particles and the relations that subsist 

among them, "there is no plausibly describable manner in which 

a color (as seen) could inhere in its surface ... the color - 

in — the - surface would olay role in the amission of photons, 

which are both sufficient and necessary for the retinal 

2 

stimulation which causes us to see colors." In Maxwell’s view, 

1. "Scientific Methodology and Causal Theory of Perception" 
op. cit. p.t51* 

2. Ibid, p.15U 
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not only the secondary dualities but also the primary ones 
(following: Berkeley) exist only in mind, ^ in the sense in 
which dreams and halucinat ions do exist. This, however, does 
not mean that one cannot know the nature or even existence of 
the external world. Knowledge , including* common-sensical 
knowledge is, according to him, hyoothe tico-deduct ive , i.e. 
belief regarding the existence of external world is only 
theoretical in nature. If one questions how we can conceive 
of or meaningfully ascribe any properties to the entities of 
external world where the only links with our perceptions are 
merely causal ones, his answer is that ” ... the only aspects of 
the non-mental of which we can have any knowledge or any 
conception are purely structural (or, in other words, purely 
formal)”* Here, ’’structural 1 ’ should not be confused with 
primary qualities like length and breadth* F or , according 
to Maxwell, neither primary nor secondary qualities can be 
legitimately maintained to be external to the perceiver. 
’’Structure” is to be understood vis-a-vis ’’content” which 
is constituted of both primary and secondary qualities. 
Structural properties are supoosed to refer to ’’abstract” 
relations characterising a given system. 


1. Ibid, P.151 

2. Ibid, p.153 
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Maxwell does rot accept the necessity to postulate 
oublicly observable constant and enduring 1 physical objects 
in working out a theory of language-acquis it ion. But, he 
concedes the necessity of something other than sensory effects 
on us in accepting how various terms get their meaning. Maxwell 
characterises this ’something other 1 in terms of what Bussell 
calls f ouasi-publici ty f which unler appropriate circumstances 
produces similar perceptual effects. The words are learnt in 
association with various sensations J 

Thus, according to Maxwell the function of a philosophical 
theory of perception has been hitherto misconceived. For, we 
cannot, in his view, justify our ordinary perceptual claims 
since they can never be true* 

Maxwell thinks that the basic objection to causal 
theory of perception comes from empiricism of the instrumen- 
talist variety. But he finds ins trument alism untenable because 
it reverses the relation between theory and observation. In his 
view, theory is not an instrument ">f prediction* In fact, 
it is ‘evidence’ which works as instrument for testing a 
theory* The evidential basis for scientific theory given by 

publicly observable is only evidential basis and not the 
2 

subject matter* 

1 # "Theories , Perception and Structural Realism", op* cit* p.29# 

"Scientific Methodology and Causal Theory of Perception" 
op* cit. p.l 60 * 


2 * 
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Maxwell f s view seems to rest on the following ideas: 

(1) Mediation Theory in Psychology according to which perception 
of Physical objects is mediated by retinal images transmitted 

to the brain, and those retinal images are all we ever perceive* 

(2) Concept-empiricism as a theory of language-acquisition* 

(3) Sssentialist view of science, and ( 4 ) Scientism 1 as a 
solution to solve the dichotomy between commonsensical and 
scientific knowledge* The tenability of Maxwell f s version of 
CTP depends greatly on the tenability of the above ideas* 

Before we undertake an examination of these underlying 
ideas , we may point out certain obvious difficulties that the 
theory lands itself int 3 . If the whole of commonsense is false, 
that is, if all perceptual statements about physical objects 
are false, does it not lead to the absurdity of saying that 
both a given commonsense proposition and its contrary are false 
together? Equally absurd seems to be the stand that although 
commonsense propositions are all false yet a scientific theory 
is meant to explain that which is claimed by commonsense 
proposition* If commonsense propositions are false in principle 
then what is left for a scientific theory^# explain? It would 
be difficult to explain as to why science borrows its material 
in the form of models and analogies from commonsense world and 
not from the world of fantasy if indeed there actually is no 
difference between commonsense world and the world of fantasy* 
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Similarly, as Grice points rat , the assimilation of material 
objects to such entities as electron is "repugnant for the 
reason that material objects, after bavin? been first contrasted, 
as a paradigm case of uninvested entities, with the theoretical 
constructs or entia rati mis of the scientist, are then treated 
as being themselves ent ia rationis /^ 

Now, Maxwell f s claim that neuro— ohysiol ogical research 

in the field of visual perception points to the mediat ional 

character of perceoti m is based on the supoosition that a 

neufro- physiological and psycho-physiological thory must be 

sensat ion-based. But a theory of vision need not be sensation- 

based. If one constructs a theory which is informati m— based 

as J.J. Gibson does, then perception ceases to have the 

supposed mediat ional character. It is only when we ignore 

that "to assume that visual information ones through the 

visual sense is not to assume that it comes over the optic 

nerve, for a sense may be considered as an active system with 

2 

a capacity to extract information from obtained stimulation 11 , 

that we are tempted to interpret the neuro-physiol ogical and 

psycho-physical findings as pointing to the mediat ional 

character of perceptions. Maxwell * s whole approach is fallacious 

inasmuch as it takes, as Gibson points out, as a model for 

vision the kind of indirect visual perception that uses pictures 

3 

as substitute for things. 11 Explaining the falsity of the 
1# Grice, H.P* op. cit* p.llG* 

2. Gibson, J. J. n A The ry of Direct Verbal Perception” Th e 

Psych ology of Knowing , ed? loyce J.P. and lozaboom, ¥. Gordon 
and Breach. 1972f p.218. 

3* Ibid, p.22 7# 
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analogy Gibson rightly concludes: 

Direct perception of a retinal images implies 
an eye inside the head, in the brain, with which 
to look at the image* But there is no little man 
anywhere in the brain who can do this. Ye do not 
look at our retinal images and perceive the world 
in the way that we look at a portrait and perceive 
the sitter. Putting the objecti m, another way, the 
so-called image on the retina is not an image at all, 
properly speaking, since it cannot be looked at,*., 
and cannot therefore mediate perception* 1 


Maxwell f s acceptance of concent— empiricism as an 
adequate theory of language-acquisition appears to be 
motivated by his desire to avoid the idea of enduring and 
constant physical objects as basic to language acquisition; 
and to. est a bli s h that it is acquired in the course of language- 
l earning* Since a pure stimulus-response oriented theory 
leads to undesirable consequences, recourse is taken to 
Bussell T s "quasi-oublicity n * It is supposed that language- 
learning can be explained without having "publicity of 
physical objects" as a primitive and without falling into 
the difficulties of a behaviourist theory of language- 
acquisition. Tnat in spite of the introduction of 
* quasi-publicity 1 a theory like that of lussell, on the 
basis of which Maxwell admittedly develops his view, is 
basically empiricist is clear from the fact Russell takes 
extensive definition as basic to acquisition of knowledge* 


1* Ibid, p* 227 
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According* to Bussell we come to believe in more or less 

permanent things through a process of associatim of vocal 

noise with some notable features c? environment and their 

subsequent identification on the basis of induction. 1 But 

none of these speculations has any empirical basis* In fact 

whatever experimental evidence is av®i.l ble suggests that, 

as Chomsky points out, "the concent of permanent and 

enduring objects is operative long before the use of 
2 

language*” Even Maxwell accents that the belief in enduring 
physical objects is inborn and "programmed into us"* But 
surprisingly, he does not consider it to have any significant 
role in the acquisition of language* For him "quasi-publicity” 
entities and sensations are enough for the puroose of learning 
language. Apart from the objection that we cannot imagine 
the sort of sensations associated with many words in our 
language, there is a further abjection against the view that 
sensations are essential constituent aspects of the process 
of language learning* The criterion of whether one has 
learned a word is whether one properly applies it in 
appropriate circumstances and not what sensations he gets 
when one learns or when one applies a word* Maxwell mis- 
represents the argument against private language in favour of 
"public observability" when he says that according to it 

1 * Human Kno wledge ; I ts Scope and Limits , Allen & Unwin, 

1 9f8 - ,' ~P .“75-76. 

2. Problems of Kno wledge an d Fre edom , Fontana, 1972, p. 19* 



?t we learn the meaning or use of terms by hearing them used 
by others in the presence of aporooriate publicly observable 
entities* The argument for public observability is that 
it is necessary to check whether one has succeeded in 
teaching /learning a word. Tse^cri ter i on of success is the 
ability to aooly the word properly. This presupposes public 
checkability which in turn oresuoooses the possibility of 
oublic agreement about the correct application of a word* It 
is inter— sub jective agreement within whose framework we speak 
of public observability that is basic to language-learning 
and not private sensations* 

We now come to the essentialist view of science 
underlying Maxwell’s thesis* According to Maxwell, science 
gives the knowledge of essences underlying appearances and 
scientific theories are their ultimate explanations * Just as 
the essentialist conception of science prevents fruitful 
questions from being raised. Maxwell’s view also prevents from 
being raised fruitful and significant philosophical questions* 
An adequate answer to the cosmological problem must give an 
explanation of the conceptual relations between science and 
commons ensical knowledge » It is only when we begin to deal 
with this issue that the falsity of the dichotomy between 

1 * ’’Theories , Perception and Structural Realism 11 op* cit* p.2S* 



commons ense knowlsi^e ani scientific knowlel^e, which is 
implied in both Maxwell’s position as well as instrumentalism, 
becomes evident . But if eommonsense kn jwle^ge is considered 
false in principle than on the one hand a dichotomy is 
misinvented and on the other the question of conceptual 
relations between science and common sense is not only lost 
sight of but made totally irrelevant. 

Finally, Maxwell’s theory too fails to resist sceptic’s 
attack. What is significant in the case of this theory is that 
it succombs to sceptic’s attack even before the attack 
begins. Since it anyway denies that c omm onsensical propositions 
are true, the question of defending commonsensical knowledge 
from the sceptic’s attack simply does not arise. For Maxwell, 
as it is for Eddington and Fre 1 Hoyle, scientific knowledge 
cannot penetrate the "content” or "substance" of reality 
but has to satisfy itself with its "formal" or "structure". 

Once our initial position confines direct knowledge to the 
retinal images this agnosticism however watered-down is 


a natural consequence 



3 • 4 pragmatic J^as. ly si s_ ^or Na tional Reconstruct io nism 

It is in the approach of Pragmatic Analysts such as 
Quine* and Morton White that we find the boginning of a 
conscious effort to liberate philo so ohical theorising: from 
a?3 old empiricist shackles. It manifests itself with telling* 
effect in their rejection of the familiar dichotomies with 
which empiricism is infested. Pragmatic analysts reject the 
sharp distinction between analytic and synthetic statements, 
the raison d&3tre of empiricism, aajd maintain a pragmatic 
continuity ranging between pure analytic and pure synthetic.^ 
Similarly they reject the dichotomies between the most general 
principles i.e. category or framework principles and ordinary 
laws of nature, mathematical propositions and propositions 
of science. Unlike Carnap for whom philosophy is only a meta— 
theoretical activity, the pragmatic analysts maintain a 
continuity between science and philosophy. 

Another feature which differentiates pragmatic analysis 
from empiricism is its wide epistemological framework within 
which the problem of perception is treated and a broad 
conception of conf irmat ion. According to pragmatic analysts 
the test of logical or empirical statements cannot be obtained 
from fixed theoretical considerations. Instead, such a test, 
in their view has to take into account the whole system 


including its relative purpose. Like tkair predecessors Dewey, 
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Schiller ani James, the recent pragmatists, recognise 
cognition as a pragmatically oriental phenomenon* 

However, it has taken considerable time Tor the 
pragmatic analysts to realize foully the radical implications 
of their own oos it ion* Thanks to emoiricist character of the 
philoso ohical climate until recent time and the lingering 
emoiricist sympathies of its predecessors, the early stage 
of pragmatic analysis was dominated by empiricism, especially 
by its instrumentalist variety* In this section we will 
consider this stance of pragmatic analysis* 

Before the publication of his Wo rd and Object , Quine, 
the leading spokesman of pragmatic analysis, openly takes 
instrumentalist view of physical objects ani entities _ 
of science. Consistent with the rejection of all strict 
dichotomies, Quine rejects the sharp distinction between 
questions which can be asked within a conceptual system - 
internal questions and the questions which can be asked about 
the conceptual system - external questions. Both sorts of 
Questions , for Quine, belong to the same continuum in the 
sense that both of them are answered in "basically the 
same way". The mode of answering the two sorts of questions 
is, accord ingto Quine, pragmatic* for Quine, all our concepts 
have only pragmatic considerati ms as their grounds. Physical 
objects are conceptually imported into the situation as 
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convenient intermediaries . . .comparable, epistemologically 

to the gods of Horner."^ And, further that 11 in p :>int of 

epist emol ogical footing the physical objects and the gods 

2 

differ only in degree and not in kind. " Here, Quine accepts 
phenomenalism according to which "the conceptual scheme of 

3 

"Physical objects is a convenient myth." Thus, in spite of his 
differences with empiricists like Carnap who confines 
pragmatic tests to external statements (i • e. , statements 
about the conceptual scheme ), Quine at this stage is not free 
from the glamour of empiricist tradition. He says in the 
empiricist vein "4s an empiricist I continue to think of 
the conceptual scheme of science as a tool, ultimately 5 for 
predicting future experience in the light of past experience*" 

However in his r o r d and Ob j ect , Quine relinquishes 
the instrumentalist view of ohysical objects and theoretical 
entities* Here he offers, as J.J.C. Smart points out, "a 
full blown realist philosoohy of the theoretical entities 
of physics* This goes along with a realist phil > sophy of 
the -‘medium— sized objects, such as tables and trees, which are 


1* From A Logical Point of ^ iew . Harvard Univ • Press, 1964, 

p.44* 

2. Ibid, p.44* 

3* Ibid, p. 18. 

4. Ibid, p.44* 
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discussed in ordinary comm onsense language/^ It is, 
therefore, not necessary to review the Quinian instrumenta- 
lism. 


Instead we will focus our attention here on the 

views of Nelson Goodman whose National Hoc ons true tionism 1 

is fairly close to empiricism , despite his rejection of 

crucial dichotomies that characterise empiricist eoistenology# 

woodman f s ’Ideal language 1 methodology presents phenomenal 1st 

empiricism in a novel way. hike Bergnann and Carnap, Goodman 

attempts at solving (or dissolving) ohiloso ohical problems 

by constructing an artificial language— system. In his 

The Structure of Ap pea rance , Goodman aims at a rational 

reconstruction of knowledge. His interest is not in portraying 

either ’the process of acquiring knowle ige ’ or ’the genesis 

of ideas’. He is concerned with not ’primacy’ in the cognitive 

process, but ’serviceability ’ as a basis for an economical, 

2 

perspicuous, and integrated system” of knowledge, in which 

"the definiens is a complex of interpreted terms and 

iif iniendum a familiar meaningful term, and the accuracy of 


1. : ’f nine ’ s Philosophy of Science’’ ri s and Ob j ecti ons , 

J. Hintikka and D. lavidson, p.6. 3. leiiel, 1969s P*6. 

2. "The Revision of Philosophy 1 ’ American Philo soohe r s At Ha rk 
el! Hook, Sidney, Greenwood Press, New York, 19 69? p*80* 
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1 

th.3 definition ie^snls ui on the relati on between the two f 

Goodman dist inguishes systems of logical phil osoohy which he 

characterises as Constructional r from ”uninterpre ted formal 

2 

systems and amorphous ohil osoohical iiscourses , u Systems 
of logical philosophy or constructional philosoohy, according* 

3 

to him, ’’may be founded on different bases. Jf He combines 
in his constructional system the content of ordinary 
ohil osoohical discourse with the rigour of a purely formal 
system* The system of his rational reconstruction contains 
only one type of variables covering simolo individuals and 
their 'sums', the latter structurally substituting 'classes' 
which are indisoensible to any ontologist. His system, an 
is om or oh of class cole ulus y is the calculus of individuals. 

It is nominalistic in the sense that its language contains 
no names or variables for classes. In other words, classes 
and eradicates do not have any existence indeoenlent of 
objects or extentions. Similarly the system is non— particular- 
istic in the sense that the individuals are not concrete 
entities but abstract characters* Tfr a t is ter* say, individuals 
are nothing but constructs of qualities. 

The most conspicuous feature of Goodman r s system is 
its thorough-going nominalism which results from a deep-rooted 
desire- for strict economy in what is to be counted as an 

1 . The Structur e of A oo earance , Bobbs— Merrill C >., 1 966 , P* 3 * 

2. Ibid, p. xviii. 

3. Ibid, to. xviii. 
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explanation* He does not want to Have any truck with, vexing 
concepts like meaning's, attributes, classes, dispositions* 
counter-factuals etc., since such abstractions, according 
to him generate paradoxes^ and since their use only brings 
philosophical problems from backdoor* 

¥hat decides the orimit ivehood of atoms of a logistic 

system for epistemological purposes is their capacity to 

make experience intellgible and not their ixidef inability • 

For indefinability is relative to a given system* In this 

connection Goodman works out an elaborate technique to enable 

us to choose simplest primitives* The primitives in his system 

are got by dividing "the stream of experience into its 

smallest concrete parts and then go on to divide these concrete 

2 

into sense— oualia. n The cualia are not properties for they 
are constant* ^-lso they are not subject to errors because of 
their immediacy* 

Goodman, then, explicates with the help of a new- 
primitive, ¥, the relations among associated terms like 
complex, concreta and qualities* The primitive ¥ is defined 

3 

as ’symmetrical, irref lexive and non-transitive* T Thus, a 
concretum is explained as "a f ul ly concrete entity in that it 
has among its oualiti.es at least one member of every category 
within some sense realm’.' 2 * Its two discrete parts are connected 

1 . Steos towards a Constructive Nominalism” Journal of Symbli c 
Logic , Voi.Xil (19^7), p-105. 

2. The Structure of A poearance , p.189. 

3. Ibid, p.204. 

4. Ibid, p. 204, 
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by the relation 1 ¥ * . Similarly a complex is defined as an 
individual of two discrete parts bearing the relation ¥ to 
each other. And, qualities are just those complexes which 
are not qualia* Based on these, Goodman further defines 
c oncepts like ’particularity” , ^universality " , ?, ab struct ion” 
and "concretion” etc. 

4 physical object, for Goodman, schematically consists 
of a colour, a place, and a time tied together by a primitive 
relation of togetherness, Thus, according to Goodman the 
physical objects are constructs. The problem of relations, 
that is, of ordering aualia is settled by deriving the 
descriptive relations from a single binary connecti m which 
he calls matching. Such relational predicates being defined 
in the ideal language, with whatever incomplete plausibility, 
remain for Goodman ontologically neutral. 

One conspicuous feature of ^oodonn 1 s theory is its 
sole emphasis on the visual senses to the total neglect of 
other senses. Ayer rightly points outs 

To what extent, if any, a descri oti on of the 
physical world could be fitted into this frame- 
work, or into an extension of it which admitted 
the data of other senses, is left an o oen 
question. 1 

It is an interesting fact that in the phenomenalistic theories 
vision always gets an exclusive importance even though it is 

1, Central Questions o f Phi l osophy , Pelican, 197&, P* 9 1 • 
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admitted that visual sense is only one of several other senses* 
In this respect adman 1 s theory suffers from the same weak- 

nesses as sense- datum theory. S' or sense-datum theory starts 
with arguments from illusion ani relativity of perception 
wherein we find examples mostly from visual perception* This 
apart, there is a basic ambiguity as regards the atoms of 
Woodman's system. Sometimes they are spoken of as sensations 
(as opposed to properties). In this resoect the way they 
are spoken of is, as Ayer ooints out, ^reminiscent of 
Berkeley r s reference to sensible qualities • ^ But they are 
regarded as universals. Whether atoms are to be considered 
as particulars or universal, is therefore, unclear. Thirdly, 
as Bailsman ooints out, the fundamental ties which orovide 
grounds for dis tinguishing an ordinary thing, say, a chair 
from a mere collection of its constituents such as its 

2 

colour, hardness etc., are precluded from Goodman’s nominalism. 
Mon-recognition of this distinct! :>n is not justified by 
Goodman anywhere. T ^hat is more important to note is that 
such distinctions cannot be even accommodated without 
relinquishing nominalism which is central to his thesis* 

Apart from usual empiricist ideas like * incorrigibility 1 , 
concept— empiricism readily comes to the surface in Woodman’s 
scheme, when the ’constancy 1 of the physical objects is 
made dependent on qualia. This dependence is central to 

1 . Ibid, p*71 . 

2'. See Hausman , A. f Wilson, S'* C arna o an 1 fvJ o odman , Two . /S^orjiiaT i s t s_ 
Martinus NijhDff. Tha Ha^ue, 1967 , especially p.84. 
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Goodman f s thesis * Earlior in this Chapter we have already 
examine! the viability of concept-empiricism* 

Since Go adman f s system is supposed to be a rati anal 
reconstruction of knowledge one must be able to construct 
in it the intersub ject ive concepts of science* But since 
Goodman is committed to a nominalistic logic and to a finite 
set of individuals it is hard to imagine? as Hempel points 
out !, hov, on this basis, it would be possible to construct 
the quantitative concepts of science with their infinite 
sets of numerical values*”^ 


Of course, Goodman makes it explicit that the formal 
language of logical philosoohy can be built on different 
bases* ^or clearing some philos ophical perplexities, 
ohenomanalis t language system will do well and for others 
some other type of system might prove more adequate. However, 
if one wants to show through a construction of ideal language 
that metaphysical problems are not genuine then one has to 
show that all philosophical problems can be solved by the 


2* Reflections on Nelson Goodman * s ? The Structure af Appearance 
Philosophical Review , Vbl.62 (1953)? P*115 
Hempel suggests that a physicalist ic system of the 
particularistic variety can be preferred to Go odman 1 s. 
system* According to Hempel, Karl Popper in his ! Logik 
der K orchung ™ recommends such a system* But a language 
which an ideal language philosopher constructs, be it 
Carnapian, G^> ->dmannian or the one recommended by Hempel 
has as its motive force in the elimination of metaphysical ! 

questions* It should be a language such that everything j 

that can be said in science and commonsense can be said j 

in it but metaphysical questions and problems of scepticism 
cannot be raised* But for Popper metaphysical questions are | 

not due to linguistic confusions* They are, in fact, necessary! 
for scientific progress. Hence they form a legitimate part j 
of human knowledge* One woniers, therefore, how a physicalist-f 
particularism formal system can souare with Popoerian ideas 
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same formalism* Otherwise as Bergman points out we do not 
know whe ttier we have solved any* ^ 

'fhe most important gap in Goodman f s scheme is about 
the purpose of the theory itself* Is it for constructing an 
ontology? G 0 es Goodman want to be a phenomenais tic Spinoza? 

Or is it merely to work out a relation between sense— data 
statements and other statements? In other words is it to 
provide a logical form to sense— datum theorists r programme? 

Or does Goodman intend to be a phenomenalist ic Carnap* It 
seems that Goodman wants to do none of these. Then, is it to 
dissolve the problems of philosophy by constructing an ideal 
language system in which we cannot ask philosophical questions? 
Perhaps, yes* He says, "I look uoon philosophy as having 
the function of clearing away perplexity and confusion on the 

2 

most humble as well as on the most exalted levels of thought. 
But, then, how can one decide whether the terms of ordinary 
language are orooerly translated in this new system? How 
without getting the concepts in ordinary language clearer can 
one work out their translations? In other words, ideal language 
philosophy in order to make a start must answer the methodolo- 
gical challenge that ordinary language philosophy poses* 


1. The Metaphysics of Logica l Positivism , Macmillan N*Y* 1946, 

P.116* 

2. The Structure of Appearance, p.xvii* 
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In CDncMing it may be said that the dubious 
victory that Goodman seems to have scored over the sceptic 
is made possible only by positing* to knowledge of* a certain 
unchangeable , fixed core in terms of the arbitrary definitions 
which constitute the basic elements in Goodman 1 s system. 
However the sceptic is in no way forced to accept these 
definitions. As a matter of fact Goodman's theory i?^4yet 
another illustration of a certain philosophical type 
dominating the past eoistemology which considers the 
growth of knowledge and development of concepts as irrelevant 
to the philosophical treatment of knowledge* What is 
surprising here is that this is done in the name of 
pragmatic philosophy* 



CHAPTER k 


TO¥ARDS A THEORY OF PERCEPTION 

In this chapter we attempt to develop a theory of 
ordinary , conraonsensical perception, Th$ -formalist school 
as we have seen in the preceding chapters holds that 
ordinary perceptual claims involve a jump from sense-data 
to the objects about which the claims are made* The natural 
consequence of this interpretation of perceptual statements 
is the problem regarding the justification of this jump* 

In their justificationary scheme the formalist theories 
try to work out a relation between the r given 7 or * sense— data 
and the objects of perception* It is here that they fail, 
as we have seen in our consideration of the views of Ayer, 
Chisholm, G-rice and Goodman* 

A few words towards the diagnosis of the malady viz* 
’the crisis of integrity 1 faced by recent epistemologies 
are in order* Yhen perceptual claims are looked upon as 
involving a jump from the ’given 1 to the 1 claimed ’ , 
perceptual knowledge comes to be endowed with a dual 
structure, viz*, a sub-structure which is theory- independent 
or concent-free and a super- structure which is theory- 
dependent or concept-ridden* Since theoretical or conceptual 
elements are human innovations the Super-structure, in their 
view, needs to be shown as being* grounded in the sub- 
structure* The failure in working out a justificationary 
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relation between the two structures is a known story. The 
failure of the formalist school is but a continuation of 
the failure of the grand theories on this count. Thus, 
Descartes’ failure in showing the self-evident character 
of the correspondence between * self— evident 1 , clear, in- 
dubitable and a priori ideas on the one hand, and the 
objective reality on the other, the sceptical predicament 
of Hume, and agnosticism of Kant are all antecedents to the 
1 crisis of integrity r which the formalist progeny of the 
grand theory of empiricism exhibits. It is an irony in the 
history of eoistemology that what Popper calls ’ the 
subjectivist blunder’ is committed in the attempt to give 
objective credence to our perceptual as well as scientific 
knowledge. Thus, for instance, the sub— structure which 
provides the terms for philosophical justification of 
ordinary perceptual claims in particular is constituted by 
the alleged subjective elements like ’sensations 1 or 
’sense-data' in the terminology of those who were inspired 
by the ’new way of ideas 1 , and statements concerning 
sensations, sense— data or appearances in the idiom of 
those inspired by the ’new way of words’. In order not to 
fall prey to the traditional failure, the subjectivist 
blunder has to be a point of departure for any adequate 
theory of perception. In other words, it has to reject 
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the dual structured concoction of knowledge along with 
its paraph.3rn.il ia of 1 theory— freedom 1 , 1 purity ? and f a- 

theoretical basics ’etc. hence, to take the first step towards 
an adeouate philosoohical account of perception is to claim 
that at no stage perceptual knowledge is theory-free or 
concept-independent or pure* In our view, perceptual knowledge 
is the ory-dependent or concept deoendent through and through* 

4* 1 theory— dependent Char acter of Pe r cep t ion 

But what grounds are there for regarding that what 
is orior to oerceotion is a theoretical frame and not the 
a- theoretical sensory experience? Three main considerations 
can be given in support $ 

(a) Argument from illusion 

(b) Argument from the context deoendencs of perceptual 
claims 

(c) Argument from consideration of perceptual knowledge 
in its dynamic mould* 

(a) he have already seen how the argument from 
illusion has been used to support the contention of the 
sense —datum theory that oerceotion involves pure sensory 
given# But in fact this argument can be employed in support 
of the diametrically opposite contention. According to the 
sense— datum theorist the possibility of illusion is to be 
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four kinds: (l) Existential belief failure (2) category 
belief failure ( 3 ) characteristic belief faiikre (4) ’knowledge 
about f belief failure . ^ Existential belief is that whatever 
objects we take to be seen has external existence, Chen 
this belief fails > we have such seeing mistakes as halluci- 
nations and after-images. Category belief is about the 
oroper category of a perceived object* Obviously failure of 
this tnalief means illusion such as ,f seeing a snake for a 
rope”, Characteristic belief is about a physical 1 characteristic 1 
of what one sees, %en this belief fails * we have such illusions 
as a straight stick looking bent when half immersed in water, 
’Knowledge about 1 beliefs refer to our knowledge about the 
object we are seeing. If these beliefs fail, then also, 
there would be seeing— failure • Supoose I see a thermos flask 
and also some vapours coming out of it, and^ I rush to pour 
some coffee out of it. But I find no coffee in it. Here I 
mistakenly thought of :>r ! saw f a flask containing coffee 
because of the belief that any flask giving out vapours 
should be containing coffee (or some hot liquid). 

What is meant here is n^t that failure or success of 
seeing is due to or caused by the sorts of belief mentioned 
above. Instead it is that "the belief criterion i!®i a way to 
distinguish success from failure and should not be taken 
as the cause of success or failure (For) we cannot even 

1 , Seein g, Knowing and Believing , Allen and Unwin, 1 966 , 
pp# 109-125# 
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properly talk of our judgements as causes of success or 
f allure * *. * * ” ^uch beliefs are not beliefs in the usual sense* 
Usually if a belief fails, we reject it or discontinue to 
hold it. But such ? be lief 7 as above we continue to hold even 
though we come across instances of their failure in a variety 
of see ing-mis takes # This is because they are necessary to be 
held in order to cope with our environment - a task which 
would be impossible and even inconceivable without such 
beliefs* This fact highlights the basic purposive or teleo- 
logical nature of all perception* The nature of these beliefs, 
an implicit awareness of their necessity in the task of coping 
with our environment, and, the recognition of the task itself — 
all these are theoretical ideas in the sense of being logically 
prior to any actual perception. 

Furthermore, the view that in illusion we claim more 
than what is warranted implies or at least strongly suggests 
that there is a hard-core el ament of s ense— exoerience which 
is first misinterpreted but upon the elimination of illusion 
comes to be properly interpreted* It would mean that it is 
the same constant that decides what is warranted and what is 
not* In fact, in no case of illusion, an illusion is eliminated 
without further observation* ^hen a rope appears to be snake 
to someone and if he either pelts a stone at it or throws 
light on it, his illusion gets eliminated. 

1. Soltis, Jonas, F. Seeing. Knowing an d Believi ng, p.1l4. 
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The above thus goes to show that the characterisation 
of the phenomenon of illusion by the subjectivist position 
like sense— datum theory is at best, highly incomplete and 
at worst grossly misleading. In fact, reference to illusion 
is counter-productive in so far as the main contention of 
sense— datum theory is concerned. 

(b ) Ye now come to the second argument, viz, the 

argument from the contest dependence of parceotual claims. 

Our linguistic habits reveal that there are strong variations 

in the degree of coniejt dependence of the meanings of 

linguistic expressions. Of the two statements (l) Ice floats 

on water and (2) It is raining, the former can be understood 

by almost any English-knowing person to refer to the same 

state of affairs. But what the latter is intended to refer to 

will be fully graped only by those who know the place, and 

the time of its utterance. Bar-Hillel characterises the 

second type of sentence as indexical or indexical declarative. 

He points out that "more than ninety per cent of the 

declarative sentence-tokens we produce during our life time 

are indexical sentences ... it is plain that most sentences 

with lensed verbs are indexical not to mention all these 

sentences which contain expressions like T I f , 'You', 'here f , 

2 

'there', f how', 'yesterday' and 'this'." Evidently, most 
perceptual claims are indexical. 

1. "Indexical Expressions" Mind ( 63 ), 1954, pp. 359—379* 

2. Ibid, p.366* 
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Now, in order to grasp the propositions expressed 

by the indexical sentences one should know the pragmatic 

context of the production of indexical sentence tokens* 

ir To communicate the same amount of information by using 

non- indexical sentences only, knowledge of the context by 

the recipient is not required, but in its stead additional 

knowledge of some other kind may be necessary, 11 ^ Two 

significant mints follow with regard to the ^ most of 

perceptual statements are indexical expressions, 

(a.) They should be treated with an eye on their pragmatic 

context. That is, one should take into consideration the 

purpose of the utterer. In other words, perceptual claims 

cannot be obstracted from the purpose with which they are 

made by their maker, ?, In the real life my consciousness 

is dominated by the pragmatic motive, that is, my attention 

to this world is mainly determined by what I am doing, have 

done or plan to do in ii, * , . I know, of course, that the 

reality of everyday life contains zones that are not 

accessible to me in the manner. But either I have no pragmatic 

interest in these zones or my interest in them is indirect 

in so far as they may be potentially manipulative zones for 
2 

me, f! The purposive character of the perceptual knowledge 
is also implicit in the "ordinary usage which makes a clear 
distinction between "see* ani "happened to see* or *just 
happened to see”, 

1, Ibid, p* 36 S, 

2* Berger, ter L, ani Luckmann, Thomas, The Social 

Construction of Reality, ^oubleday and Co* 1966, p, 22* 



Once it is recognized that the ourposive character 

* 

is an integral part of a perceptual claim and that the 
purposive character cannot be treated as posterior to the 
sense-experiace , the logical priority of pure sense— experience 

JHUM (or statements 

concerning it) cannot be maintained . More than this, the 
priority of the theoretical framework borne out by the 
character of the indexical expressions comas to the surface 
once it is realised that their understanding "requires some 
reference to the role of n what everyone knows 1 in deciding 
the indeoiicali ty of the utterance or some oart of the 
utterance" • 

(c) The theory-ridden character of oerceptual 
knowledge is made further evident, if one considers perceptual 
claims in the contexts of the relevant rival scientific 
theories. Consider, for example, Tycho Brahe who believes 
in the geocentric theory and Keeler who believes in the 
* heliocentric theory witnessing sun-rise standing on a 
hill-top see. Here, it cannot be objected that we have 
chosen an example with a strong scientific flavour to 
establish a point with regard to the ordinary, com nonsensical 
perception. For, common sense is not static. The autonomy 
of commonsense does not mean its total immunity from 
scientific knowledge. After all, the commonsense of 


1. Cicourel , Aaron V, "The Acquisition of Social Structures 
Towards a Developmental Sociology of Language and meaning" 
Un derstanding Everyday Life , ed. Douglas, J.D. out ledge 
Xegan Paul, 1971* P* 
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4 th. century is not the same as that of 16th century. The 
question is, "Bo they see the same thing* or not?* 1 Of course 
in a sense they see the same thing. Tor , as Hanson points 
out, "Unless both are visually aware of the same object 
there can be nothing of philosophical interest in the question 
whether or not they see the same thing. ff ^ But the sense in 
which they see the same thing is unilluminating in under- 
standing the controversies in the physical theory. Scientifi- 
cally relevant 1 seeing f has to be "more than simply gesturing 
at observable objects.” It requires a conceptual organization 
to see things in a way that is relevant to scientific under- 
standing. In fact, T seeing f in the sense of seeing the same 
thing means not just that "they have same visual experience” 
as the subjectivist likes to think but that they agree on 
more than in mere having same sense-experience. They see 
the same thing to the extent that they share same knowledge 
about what they see, and they see different things to the 
extent that their conceptual organisati ons differ. ¥hat is 
important in perception is not T cure sense-experience 1 but 
conceptual organisation or theoretical framework. This is 
brought out even more tellingly in the context of perceptual 
claims about coloured objects in different languages where 
some languages have more descriptive terms and thus are 
capable of finer distinctions. Language is, as Berger and 
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Luckman point out ’’coercive in its effect * * ... {it ) forces**** 

(us) into its patterns”! The totality of these patterns 

constitute the world-view of the user of a particular 

language* Brown brings this out very wel in his formulation 

of the whorfian hypothesis* He says, "Each language embodies 

and perpetuates a particular world view* The speakers of a 

language are partners to an agreement to perceive and think 

2 

of the word in a certain way not the only way*” 

Similarly a look into the history of art also 
reveals how the search for ’ given f or 1 pur e appearance 1 is 
futile and even dangerous* Visual arts can be taken to be an 
evolved form of ordinary perception in the sense that 
vividness of ordinary perception acquires a special emphasis 
in visual art, and also in the sense that visual art is 
characterised by the "the mysterious way in which shapes 
and marks can be made to signify other things beyond 

3 

themselves . ff It is significant that both in philosophy 
and visual art the search for what we ’see’ as distinct 
from what we ’know f started vigorously at the same time* 
namely, the beginnings of the oost-Ranaissance period* 

1 * Op# Oxt * p# 37* 

2* ^oris and Things . The Free Press, 1953, p«230* 

3* Grombrich, E.H* Art and Illusion , Pantheon, 1961 , p.vii* 



The attempt to get rid of the r Egypt i an 1 who could point 

only what he f knows f and not what he 'sees y started along 

with the attempt to get rid of all a priori ideas so as to 

make the mind a "Tabula Rasa'* In visual art the attempt 

to achieve ’pure' representation culminated in the work of 

impressionists* In this process the seekers of pure- 

repre sent at i on relegated "everything, * * * which we bundle 

together into the word ’ sty lei! ^ As Gombrich says, "style 

rules even where the artist wishes to reproduce nature 
2 

faithfully*" In fact, as soon as we start to take pencil 
and draw, the whole idea of surrendering passively to what 
is called our sense impressions becomes really an absurdity 
The techniciue restricts the artist's freedom of choice and 
thus his perception itself* Gombrich says "sitting in front 
of his motif, pencil in hand, the artist will* **.* look 
for those aspects which can be rendered in lines* ***he will 
tend to see his motif in terms of lines, while brush in 
hand, he sees it in terms of masses*" Therefore, "The 
Egyptian in us can be suppressed, but he can never be 

4 

quite defeated*" Xt may be noted that in all these attempt 


1* Ibid, p.64* 

2* Ibid, p«65* 

3: itoy Pr65*< 

4* The Story of Art 


Phaidon, 1957* p*422 
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to portray reality as one 1 sees f , f, style ff (and hence artist f s 

prior knowledge ) is taken to be only contingently related to 

his perception or production, just as the subjectivist took 

language and experience or to be more precise language " and 

"publici ty " to be only contingently related* It may also be 

noted that just as the "self-contradictory programme of the 

impressionists contributed to the collapse of representation 

in the twentieth century art , " ^ the search for pure appearances 

pushed the whole problem of philosophy of perception into 

Such a jungle of confusions that Ryle seems to have rightly 

remarked that "the philosophy of perception is not only in 

2 

the melting pot, it is in it upside down." 

The theory-dependent character of perceptual knowledge 
is manifested in the fact that the perceptual claims involve 
prior knowledge without which they do not make sense. The 
prior knowledge constitutes the theoretical framework on which 
depend the life of all possible predicates, the higher order 
ones like those which occur in perceptual statements as well 
as those that "directly" refer to the sense experience* 
Therefore, what constitutes "given" is not "the theoretical 
basics" but this theoretical framework* 


1* cf . The last chapter of The Story of Art* 

2. Quoted^Warnock G.j. in his 'Introduction” to The Philosophy 
of Perception , ed. G.J. /arnock, Oxford, Univ. Press, 1967* 

P. 2. 
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To soeak of somebody having knowledge perceptual or 

otherwise, is to presuppose that the person who is said to 

know has certain ideas or concepts in terms of which such 

knowledge is formulated or expressed* To say that X knows 

that a is b is to presuppose that X has the relevant concepts 

a and b; i*e*,he knows what it is for something to be a or b. 

Knowledge of facts, in other words, involves knowledge of 

concepts* ^hus, as Hamlyn points out, "whether or not a 

person has * . * prior * a * (i # e * of concepts) knowledge may 

itself emerge in what things of factual kind he may be said 

to know* " That is to say, the limits of perceptual knowledge, 

are drawn in an essential sense by the totality of concepts 

which the perceiver has* The totality of concepts a person 

2 

has determines what propositions he assents to* Further, 
to have any concept, one needs to know not only its formal 
defining conditions but also the conditions of its 

application* In other words, one must be able to apply it 
in appropriate circumstances* Since the latter cannot be 
expressed formally, it is necessary that there should be 
gen e rally agreed uoon instances of its application* 


1* Th eory of Knowledg e, p. 5^-* 

2. breach. P*T* Mental ^.cts , lout lege and Kegan Paul, 

1957, P.IU 
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Wittgenstein candidly brings out this point in his 
observation: "If language is to be means of communication 
there must be agreement not only in definitions but also 
(queer as this may sound) in judgements ♦ ** It is one thing to 
describe methods of measurements, but another to obtain 
and state "results of measurement. But what we call "measuring" 
is partly determined by a certain constancy in results 
of measurement . " The conditions of application, which 
Wittgenstein cals ‘criteria’ are concerned with the normal 
circumstances in which a concept gets application. Knowledge 
of normal circumstances of a concept f s application is 
presupposed by our perceptual claims. 

Even the concents which sunnosedly refer to sense— 

% 

experience directly cannot be learnt in isolation. E or example, 
the colour concepts themselves involve reference to oth^T 
concepts which do not ref or to any particular sense-experience . 
The belief that concepts like red are basic concepts or that 
they are descriptive terms directly referring to elements 
of sense— experience is based on the ouesti enable inference 
that from the fact that we would have no understanding of 
"red" independent of some perceptual content, it follows that 
f red f i 3 the name of experience. 1 Red 1 cannot be learnt or 
used outside the general framework of the notion of colour 
which itself presupposes further concepts like those of 

1 . Philosophical I nve s t igat i ons , p . 83 . 
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extended objects, surfaces and transparent substances. 

None of these concepts can be exhausted in terms of any 
or all Dossible sense— experiences * Hence ’pure sense— datum 
statement 1 2 3 is a contradiction in terms and 'pure sense. 
experience* or 'pure observation' is a myth. 

The theoretical framework provides the inter- 
pretative procedures for making sense of or assigning 
meaning to our experience. It is wrong to characterise these 
procedures as mere "rules’^ as Hayek thinks. They "are not 
rules in the sense of such general policies or practices 
as operational definition or legal or extra-legal norms, 
where a sense of a "right" or "wrong" pre— or proscriptive 

norm or practice is at issue. Instead they. . .exhibit 

2 

empiricaly defensible properties." In other words, the 

interpretational procedures of the theoretical framework 

provide descriptive vocabularies which, as Garfinkel points 

out, become constitutive features of the very experience 

3 

that is being described. This fact is ' singularly overlooked 
by those who insist on the purity of sense— experience. 


1. Hayek, Von, n %les, Perce oti on and Intelligibility " 
Studies in Philosophy^ Politics and Economics , Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1967 * P * 48 ♦ 

2. Cicourel, op. cit. p.l46. 

3. "Studies of the Routine Grounds of Everyday Activities" 
Social Probl ems , li (1964) pp. 225-250* 
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4*2 Na tur e o f the The or e tic a 1 Fr ame w ork 

& few words regarding the nature of the conceptual 
framework are in order* To say that the criteria for the 
concept X are Y and Z is to invoke a relation between X, Y 
and Z . it may be noted here that we can speak of normal 
circumstances in which X gets applied if and only if we have 
the concepts Y and Z. Thus, to acauire a new concept is also 
to understand its relation with the concepts which we already 
have acquired* It is b-ecaus e our perception is concept-laden 
or theory-deoendent and. because the conceots are inter- 
related, "seeing" is always "seeing as" and "seeing* that", 
a ooint which we have already made and which will be taken 
up later in some detail. Suffice it to say that the inter- 
relation of concepts is reflected in our seeing things only 
in relations. This interrelat i on between the concepts lends 
the whole of the theoretical network a ws belike nature. We 
have seen how the concept of colour presupposes other concepts 
like those of extended objects, surfaces etc*. Thus, under- 
standing of even one particular colour concept presupooses 
a web of concepts. The totality of the concepts viz, language 
constitutes and also is an expression of a world-view. Of 
cornse , not every concept is related to every other concept 
in an equally intimate way, just as in a network every 
bit is not related every other bit in the same intimate way. 
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But evary concept lias some concepts which, are related to 
it in a law— like manner* These concepts which form its 
neighbourhood constitute its ’’normal background”. It is by 
sloughing off the conceptual connections which form the 
web of conceptual network, that is, by giving application to 
a concept without reference to the other concepts that 
form its normal background that the use of a concept becomes 
empty and we have what Wittgenstein calls "machine idling” * 
Semantic anamolie s , category mistakes and sometimes, even 
metaphysical unint elligibility results precisely because 
a concept is isolated from its normal background and thus 
from the whole web of the theoretical framework which is 
its ’natural home 1 . 

Contrary to the empiricist way of thinking the 
theoretical network does not float on the so called experience* 
As Quine points out, it "imoinges on experience* . * along 
the edges*” Since no part of the conceptual network is 
immune to change , and since the predicates referring to the 
sense-experience are also parts of this network, even they 
are not immune to the conceptual revision* As Quine observes 
that when discrepancies occur "we retain a wide latitude of 
choice as to what statements of the system to preserve and 
what ones to revise." Naturally we revise those which upset 
the system least by their being revised and retain the 
statements which are closest to experience as well as those 

1. From a Logical Point of ^iew, a. 42. 

2. Methods of Logic, p.xii, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 

1959» p.xii. 
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1 

which, are too general and thus too fundamental to the system# 
The relative stability of our concents concerning’ experience 
are to be accounted for by this fact * In no way it follows 
that their stability points to their lying outside the 
conceptual network itself# therefore, no asoect of perception 
is stable in an absolute sense# 

T ^e shall discuss now some important implications which 
follow from our consiieration of perception as they-laden# In 
our opinion there are four epistemologically consequent ial 
implications which deserve elaboration# They are: 

(a) that to perceive is to perceive in relations# 

(b) that realism is necessarily true* 

(c) that perception is socially determined# 

(d) that the roots of objectivity are to be sought in 
the intersub ject iv&iy shared theoretical framework# 

In what follows we shall consider them separately# 

4# 3 Pe rc ent ipn as relation-ori ented 

In his Phi losophical Invest i^gat dons Wittgenstein brings 
out the complexity of the concept of seeing by taking various 
examples of 'drawings of T or 'noticing an aspect ' ♦ It happens 
at times that while looking at something we suddenly begin 
seeing something new# For example, looking at a picture we 
suddenly begin to notice some feature of it of which we were 
not aware before and at the same time know that the figure 

1 # F rom a Lo gic al "Point of View , p# 44# 
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has not changed* Or, when, for example, we recognise all 

of a sudden a face or its likeness to some familiar face 

we become aware of something we sre not aware of before even 

though the face has not changed in between. In these cases 

of seeing we see something as something. That is here 1 seeing r 

is f seeing as 1 * Such cases as these, for Wittgenstein, are 

different from those which are more of a routine order as for 

example, when we see things as light is switched on or a 

curtain is removed or when we see a conventional picture 

of a lion* In such contexts, * seeing 1 for Wittgenstein is not 

'seeing as T * According to him, in the cases of 'seeing as 1 a 

logical condition of our seeing something is our ability 

to make some application of the figure or to react to it in 

certain definite ways* "It is only if someone can do , has 

learnt, is master of, such-and-such that it makes sense to 

say that he has had this experience*"^ In this case - that 

is that of "seeing as", we have, for Wittgenstein, "a modified 

2 

concept of seeing*" But, as Strawson points out, "it is not 
very happy to speak of a modification of the concept of 
seeing in a way which suggests that a certain feature which 
is common to both seeing and 'seeing as 1 is peculiar to 

3 

the latter*" Further, the distinction between 'seeing 1 and 
'seeing as' sterns to be artificial since both cases of 'seeing' 

mm m* mm- mmm 


1 , Philosophical Investigations , p.209* 

2. cf. Ibii, P.209- 

3, "Review of Wittgenstein's Phil osophical Investig at ions '' 
Witt gen stein; r he Phil osophical In vesti g ations eds G. Pitcher, 
^oubleday & Co. 1 § 66 , p. 6 1 . 



involve concepts i.e* ability to use concepts* Therefore it 
appears that Hanson is right in treating '‘seeing as" along /i th 
’'seeing that " as logical component of T seeing 1 * Of course, 
it is true that Hanson's account fails to provide proper 
guidelines to demarcate between the cases of 

seeing which involve the utilization of appropriate knowledge 
and the cases seeing which do not. ^ That is to say his account 
of seeing does not have the finer edges to help us to delineate 
clearly the instances of seeing-neuccess from those of seeing— 
failures* However, the important point of Hanson’s discussion 
of "seeing as" and "seeing that" is only to draw out certain 

2 

logical features of the concepts like ’seeing and observing* 

Xn Hanson’s account ’seeing as’ and ’seeing that’ are not 

totally distinct* He makes it clear that ’seeing as’ is just 

3 

used to point out what and how ’seeing that’ is obtained* 

In other words, it is to expose the logical mechanism of 
’seeing that’ that Hanson uses ’seeing as’* T ^e perceive 
physical objects in certain relations, some presented to us 
when we ’see’, whereas some are not* Hhen X say "X see a 
bird sitting on the top of that tall tree" I see the bird 
with all its properties* I also see the bird as something 

1* Soltils J*F* S eeing, Know ing and Believing, op* 42-46* 


2* Hanson, N.4* • Patterns of Discovery , p*21* 
3* Ibid, p* 2 1 * 
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different from inanimate things* Thus * seeing that 1 "treads 
knowledge into our seeing* " 

To say that f seeing " involves 'see that f is to say 
that whan we see an object we see it in some relations and 
states and /or as being capable of entering into certain 
relations and states* The most important relation into which 
the objects enters is the causal relation* "/hen we see an 
object we see it as capable of causing and being causally 
affected by, other things* This is what wisdom means when he 
says that every perception involves 1 aetiology ! and T prognasis* ? 
i*e* knowledge regarding the causal relations concerning the 
object said to be perceived and a fore— knowledge of the states 
of the object perceived* : 

To see an object therefore, is to see it in various 
relations or connections* These connections pertain to the genus 
and the object dif f erentiati ->n and the various properties the 
object possess and the relations it normally enters into. If 
we mean by a fact a thing or things in certain relations, 
oarceotion of a thing or an object is always a perception of 
a fact* This use of the word f fact f might appear too far— 

T. .fetched* But it is only to emphasise that a thing is 

inseparable from those connections referred to by "seeing that". 
An account of physical objects like that of physicalism which 

1. Ibid, p* 22* 

2* cf* "Gods" Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society , 

Vol.XLV ( 194 ^ 5 ) pp. 185-206* 
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makes physical objects themselves basic is, therefore , 
questionable • 

4*4 Perc eption and Rea lism 

In the subjectivist tradition the relation between 

perception and the world of physical objects is thought to 

be merely contingent one * -^he problem that it seeks to solve 

is how to build uo a common and objective world from individual 

sense experiences, or, how to justify such a building of a 

commonvorM on the basis of sense— experiences* In other words, 

in its view realism or the belief that there are physical 

objects independent of our sense-experience is only a contingent 

belief which needs justification* Even Popper who rightly 

recognises that ^Realism is essential to commonsense” , that 

2 

?? commons ense is unouestionably on the side of realism,” and 

3 

that ’realism is a part of common sense.” seems to concede to 
the subjectivists that realism has only a contingent basis when 
he says f, I prooose to accept realism as the only sensible 
hypothesis , as a co n juncture to which no sensible alternative 

4 

has ever been offered. ff 


1* Objective Knowled ge , Oxford Univ. "Press, 1972, p*37* 
2* Ibid, p.38* 

3* Ibid, p. 39* 

4. Ibid, p»42 (Enrohasis added) 
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In the preceding* pages we have argued against the 
possibility of f pure seeing 1 or of 9 given 9 * In our view , 
seeing at every stage involves use of concepts* To use 
concepts is to know their criteria which are intersub jectively 
shared and hence, public* That is to say, the agreement in 
our perception presupposes a common framework and a common 
world. The idea of 1 bui lding a common world out of private 
elements 9 is unintelligible and therefore, as we have seen 
its justification is theoretically impossible* The existence 
of a common and independent world is a presupposition of any 
knowledge, however or imitive* fhe belief in independent world 
can neither be a hyoo thesis nor be a conjecture as Popper 
thinks* Its status is that of a necessary truth in the sense 
that it cannot be proved because it is the presupposition * 
of all our talk of giving proof or giving reasons or even of 
falsification* In this sense, our behef in an external world 
common to all perceivers has the character of Kant f s 
f synthetic apriori 1 . 

4*5 The Social de termina t eness of perception 

In the context of the oreceding discussion one may 
be tempted to say that the theoretical framework has acquired 
an aura of occult of aoriori characteristic of rationalism. 
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But we do not stop here. In our view the theoretical framework 
itself is grounded in something 1 which is anything but occult* 
This brings us to the third implicati on, viz, that perception 
is socialy determined* Idealists like Bradley rightly recog- 
nise' the seminal role of concepts in perception. But because 
of its intrinsic inability to go beyond ideas or concepts 
idealism inde 3d led to embrace the occult of apriori and to 
make the fantastic claim that all propositions about world 
are to some extent false* 

It may be recalled that in our characterisation of 

the theoretical framework ve have pointed out that the 

theoretical framework incorporates not only the concepts in 

their interrelatedness and their criteria, but also the 

•beliefs 1 which though are fallible and sometimes false too, 

cannot be dispensed with since without them it is impossible 

to cope with our environment* It is necessary to understand 

here #hat we mean by 1 environment f * In the case of animals 

their environment is fixed, determined and also species- 

specific* But the environment of human beings is characterised 

by ^world-openness? ^ That is, they apply their ?, cons t itutionally 

given equipment to a very wide and in addition, constantly 

2 _ 

variable and varying range of activities.” The manif ©stations 


1. Berger, P. and Luckmann op. cit. p.45* 
2* Ibid, p*46* 
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and the variety of this intense plasticity in their response 
to th environmental forces are to be traced to the socio- 
cultural life of man* In other words, the Environment 1 
should not be understood in the closed and fixed sense* 

The environment is what human beings who cope with it recognize 
it to be* And they recognize it in accordance with the mode 
of socio— cultural life* Thus , our "environment is both a 
natural and a human (and thus a social) one . " ^ Therefore, 
the ’belief 1 asoect of the theoretical framework has to be 
viewed in the context of our socially determined attempt to 
cope with our environment, or our attempt to cope with our 
environment as socially conceived* 

The socially determinate character of concepts in 
their interrelat ednes s and their criteria can be easily seen 
if we appreciate the fact that language - the natural home 
of all concepts, is itself socialy determined* It is thorough 
language that the conceptual structure is transmitted from 
one generation to the other. Moreover, language is not merely 
a system of rules as it has been conceived by the empiricist 
philosophers* T or , the idea of meaning in general presupposes 
the idea that people mean something when they use words though 
they can mean something only if words have meaning* It is 
in this context that •Wittgenstein’ s use of "use” and 


1* Ibid, p*46 
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"language game" is significant* It highlights the fact that 
there are different roles that the linguistic expression can 
play and thus serve a variety of purposes* This point is missed 
by empiricists for whom language as an activity has no signi- 
ficance* f'or ttssus words have meaning only so far as they refer 
to something* Of course, a language will have rules which 
lend it the necessary stability* But that is not to say that 
language is nothing but or basically a system of rules* Rules 
have the status of, as Wigder points out, idealisations 
"wherein what the activi ty of using rules amounts is settled 
by theoretical fiat*""* 

Similarly to consider language as biologically determined 
is to ignore certain essential features of language* One of 
the versions of the biological view of language is that certain 
linguistic universals commonly shared by all grammars are 
biologically determined* This has a purchase only if we close 
our eyes on the br ate fact that every society has distinctive 
linguistic configurations and specialised patterns of linguistic 
conduct* The empirical relativity of these configurations, the 
immense variety and invent iveness are pointers to the socio- 
cultural basis of language rather than a biologically fixed 
human nature* 


• "On Meaning by "Rule" Understanding Everyday Life 

ed* Douglas J.D, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1971 * p. 109* 
(emphasis added) 


1 
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Once the above two mistaken views are recognised to 
be so, it is not difficult to look at language as a socially 
determined phenomenon. The different patterns which constitute 
the worli-view that language embodies are directly related 
to our practical or social life. That is, the nature and the 
amount of patterns depend uoon their adequacy for the purpose 
of our social - practical life* Moreover, introduction into 
a particular mode of using language is an initiation into 
a set of social practices. One must know in order to use 
or understand a language the totality of social practices 
involved. One cannot understand a welcome speech or an abuse 
or request unless on© knows what the relevant social practices 
are. "A. child’* as Cicourel points out, "cannot be taught 
to understand and use ....rules (of language) unless he 
acquires a sense of social structure, a basis for the assign- 
ing meaning to his environment. The acquisition of language 
rules is like the acquisition of norms.*. The child must learn 
to articulate a general rule or policy (a norm) with a 
particular event or case said to fall under a general rule*.* 
There are no., .rules for instructing the child on how the 
articulation is made .” 1 It is only by understanding "forms 
of life” that we get the ability for this sort of articulation. 
The knowledge of the forms of life or social practices gives 


1. op. cit. p.l46 
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language what "oaradigms" give to norm! science in Kuhn * s 
scheme . Suffice it may here to say Language, thus, does not 
give just rules for manning the things or mapping our 
experiences. It is the map itself. The ability to put the 
things in the map or map our experience can come only with 
understanding the social practices in whose context the 
mapping is actually done. Since a map cannot be used or comes 
to be improperly used without knowledge of the relevant 
rules, and thus the map is organically related to the rules 
which guide its use, language is constitutionally related 
to the social practice* Hence language is a social institution 
and the objects of perception (ohysical objects included) 
which cannot exist outside the theoretical framework have 
an indispensible social dimension* 

4*6 The Grounds of Ob j activit y o f Pe rcept u al Knowledge 

It may be argued that perceptual knowledge as 
characterised by us lacks objectivity since it is supposed 
to be theory— embodied and since the theoretical framework 
is a human product* Such an argument overlooks the fact 
that the theoretical framework is itself objective in the 
sense that it is inter-sub jectively shared* It is because 
of this intersub jectively shared cognitive map and the 
public agreement regarding some truths which such a sharing 
involves that the perceptual claims of a particular individual 
undergo what Berger and Luckmann call "anonymisation* ft ^ 

1 • The Social Cons tru ction of Re ality , p* 37 • 
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That is to say, they do not belong to the personal orbit 

of an individual* The anonymisation would be impossible 

without intersub jective or public sharing* of the theoretical 

framework* Further, it is because of the anonymisation that 

others can be keepers of my epistemological conscience* 

Ludwig Feuerbach long ago candidly expressed this truth 

when he said "what I see myself I doubts only that is certain 

which another sees * n Ihe idea of publicity in the sense 

of intersubjectivity is so central to our perception that, 

as Feuerbach ooints out, 1 11 4n object, a true object, is 

given me only when a being that affects me is present, when 

my own activity — if I oroceed from the standpoint of the 

thinker# f inds its limit, its resistant, in the activity of 

another being* The idea of an object is ***nothing other 

2 

than the idea of another I # H 

% 

Thus, what lends perceptual knowledge the credentials 
for objectivity is the inter sub jective ly shared theoretical 
framework with its adequacy to meet the practical needs 
inter-sub jectively felt practical needs* T^e question of 
whether a particular perceotion s objective or otherwise 

1. Quoted by Kamenka, Fugene Th e Ph i 1 o s o phy of Ludw ig 
Feuerbach* 1970, p.101# 

2* Die Philos oohe zur Zukundf t eds "Dhrenberg* H* in Fromm ans 
^hilosophae Ta s chenbuche r « Stuttgart 1922, p* 68* 
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can be raised only within the conceptual scheme * For, as 
Hamlyn points out, n to ask whether something 1 is objective 
is to ask whether it is objective as such and such. ** 

Therefore the search for absolute objectivity i . e * , 
objectivity outside the theoretical frame work is misplaced 
and as we have seen, futile. 

So far our talk about 1 percaotion 1 has been mostly 
in general terms. "'Vha t we have characterised as the theoretical 
framework is so broad that it ranges from mere having concepts 
to having specific knowledge which constitutes what Hanson 

terms as ?t s@eing as” or what Ryle calls rf perceptual recipe 51 * 

\ - 

An explication of the notion of perception, however, remains 
hopelessly inadequate if it does not illuminate at least 
broadly, the various senses of ’see 1 or 1 perceive r ♦ An attempt 
to broadly discriminate between dif ferent senses of f see 1 
should enable us to understand the specific and precise way 
in which the theoretical framework determines seeing in its 
various facets* Although f seeing f is an achievement verb, 
we may, nevertheless distinguish between its two senses, 
one, in which we can sensibly speak of its success or failure 
and two, in which we cannot. 'Seeing 1 in the latter sense 


1. Theory of Knowledge , p.7^* 
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can be called, using* Warnock f s term ?? simple seeing, ” ^ 
seeing is essentially an exercise of a ” physical capacity 
(and not) of wits, skill, faculty of experience. 71 ^ Seeing 
in this case does not involve any acquired abilities such as 
to identify, recognise, name, describe and so on. But at the 
same time simple seeing is not a task or a process of having 
experience. It is what Ryle calls "a terminus ", 3 or "the 
result of acts, operations, exertions or performances*"^ 
Therefore , f seeing 1 * * 4 even in the sense of simple seeing seems 
to be an achievement concept. ’ Seeing ’ in the former sense 
is an achievement —concept per se in the sense that it is not 
just a terminus of a process # Its use implies an application 
or misapplication of a "perceptual recipe”. That is, when 
’seeing 1 is used in the former sense it implies the appli- 
cation of the ability to recognise, identify, describe etc.. 

Therefore, central to seeing, is hategDrisatian*, 

If categorisation is done prooerly we have a successful case 
of seeing; otherwise, we have seeing-f ailure (like illusion 
and other non-hallucinatory mistakes). To categorise an object 
seen is to place it in a class. Since all concepts do not 


1 . ” Seeing” Pr o ceedings of the Aristotelian Society , Vol.LX 

(1954-55),. p.201. 

2* Ibid, p.217* 

3* "Sensations" Contemporary British P hilosophy ed: H.D, Lewis 
Allen & Unwin, 1 966 , p. 442. 

4. The Concept of Mind, Hutchinson, 19^9* P«151. 
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refer to the classes of objects all concepts cannot be 
categorise^ and that is why simple seeing is possible. 
Categorisation is the application of perceptual recipe which 
constitute our knowledge about the 'looks 1 of things under 
ordinary and normal circumstances, A statement about the 
’looks f of things is a descriptive hy pothetical statement 
concerning what it would be like to see the object in question. 
Apart from this pictorial asoect, the categorization has 
a linguistic asoect too, fines these categories or recipe 
have labels. As Soltis points out, "The pivot in this 
relationship between the pictorial and verbal aspects of 
knowledge entering into seeing would seem to be the labelling 
of what is seen, Though verbal, the label is that which 
classifies or categorises the look of a thing, thus merging 

■" " " 1 i 

the pictorial and verbal, f! ^ When we oerceive an object or 
an event. We, therefore, go beyond what is observed or 
expereienced and identify the object or event in question 
as belonging to a class. It is through this categorisation 
that ’’seeing that” freely enters into seeing-knowing amalgam. 

Before we proceed any further, let it be made explicit 
that although our remarks are made in the context of one 
specific form of perception namely, visual, th&y nevertheless 
are applicable to other forms as well. 


1 « op# ci t * p, 10 3# 
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^•7 The Relation between Perceptual Knowledge and Experience 

In this section, we shall explicate the relation between 
perceptual knowledge and experience* In doing so, we explicate 
the nature of categorisation in perception* In this connection, 
we find Bruner f s "Learning Model” immensely illuminating* 

Bruner f s learning model or input-output model embodies 

a process of unconscious categorical inference by which the 

input is converted into the final end product of experience 

as we understand* Thus, according to Bruner, it is through the 

process of categorisation an organ! smhe spends by referring 

the (aporooriate) imut to some class of things or events.’^ 

But, how are we guided in placing the input under a category? 

"On the basis of certain defining or critical attributes in 

the inout , what are usually called cues although they should 

be called clues . .. there is a selective placing of the input 

2 

in one category of identity rather than another*” Ai^ng 
with the cue-utilization, another factor which guides our 
categorisation is category accessibility which means that 
the categories vary with regard to the readiness with which 
they are used by the agent of perception in categorising 
the input* The accessibility of the categories depends upon 

1* ”0 n Perceptual Readiness” Read ing s in Pe rcep tion 
ed s Beardslee, David, G- and 7ertheimer , Michael 
D* ^on Nostrand Comoany, Inc. 1953, pp.686— 7* 

2* Ibid, p* 687* 
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our expectation regarding the occurrence of events of 
existence of things in a givsn situation and also our 
requirements imposed on us by our needs and on— going enter- 
prises. 

Perce otion, therefore, involves learning (l) of cues 
for placing objects in a system of categories ( 2 ) of various 
expectations about what objects are likely to occur in a given 
environment and (3) of appropriate categories* Application of 
these is indis oensable for the process of inference without 
which categorisat ion is inconceivable. Hence, according to 
Bruner, perception is both categorical and inferential in 
nature. 

TVe have spoken of conceptual framework being of the 
nature of a web or a network. This point is further emphasized 
by Bruner. He points out, "categories are not isolated. One 
has a category . * „ but it is embedded by past learning in a net 
work of concepts .... though we speak analytically of separate 
or isolated categories as being accessible to inputs, it is 
quite obvious that category systems vary in accessibility 
as a whole. 

It may be argued that by adopting the "input" and 
"stimulus" idiom, we are reverting back to the same term of 
sense-datum theory. It might be noted, however, that accord ing gfc.o 


1 . Ibid, 0-696 
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sense-datum theory the genuine categorisation succeeds the 
"?iven l! or ’inout " whereas for Tuner, the categorisation 
starts along with the recent ion of the inout i,e« the inout 
itself is, in a orimitive way, a oroduct of a categorisation. 
This is an important difference in the sense that it marks 
a significant deoarture from the sense-datum aporoach in 
particular and emoiricis t or subjectiyist aporoach in general, 
Bruner says that the orimitive categorisation is a " orocess 
that results in the perceptual isolation of an object or an 
event with certain qualities , " And further that "an 
environmental event.,.., (is) oerceptually isolated and ♦*,.* 
the event is marked by a certain spat io— temporal qualitative 
characteristics. The event may have no more "meaning” than 
that is an "object" a "sound" or a "movement"^ Xt is 
interesting to note that Bruner acknowledges that it was 
Kant who first exolicitly recognised that certain unities 

and identities within oerceotion must be innate and not 

2 

learned. Moreover, categorisation orooer is preceded by 

cue-utilisation which involves isolating certain characteristics 

of an ob ject or evmt ; and this orocess of utilisation of 

cues needs learning and thus it is a theory_iad@n activity* 

Therefore, in Bruner’s scheme, "all oerceptual experience is 

rt 3 

necessarily the end oroduct of a categorisation orocess* 

1, Ibid, p,697# 

2, Ibid, p,689* 

3, Ibid, p. 683, 
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On* can say that the soft-wear of the machine 
which makes possible the categorisation is nothing* other 
than ordinary language* That the perceptual mechanism is 
self-adaptive is clear from the fact that we see distinctions 
in reality through the distinctions in language* And 
incorporate in our language the distinctions we are able to 
make in reality* These two faces of the same adaptive processes 
assume the status of the fundamental orinciples in Austin 1 s 
linguistic phenomenology wherein we are called upon to see 
distinctions in reality through the distinctions in language 
and bring in distinctions in language through our seeing 
distinctions in reality* It should be noted that even when we 
make distinctions in reality to incoroorate them in our 
language, we are not encountering an a- linguistic reality* 

For even that reality is determined by the broad structure of 
the natural language* It is through this orocess of adaptivity 
that perceptual knowledge grows, though, as we shall see, the 
radical shifts in the world-views effected such qualitatively 
different changes in oerceptual knowledge that these changes 
cannot be conceived in terms of adaptivity* A few words 
concerning the latter mode of development of perceptual 
knowledge are in order* 
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But the role that language or its learning plays 

in unifying and ordering our experience is itself made 

possible by our beliefs since, as Feyerabend points out, 

?, the firmness, the solidity, the regularity of usages are 

a function of the firmness of the beliefs held as well as 

the needs that these beliefs satisfy."^ The totality of 

these beliefs or rather what unifies into a thread the 

various fibres of these beliefs is called the "ideology” 

of a millue* - To Quote Feyerabend again, "what is regarded 

as the "firm ground of language" is usually that part of 

♦.♦language that is closest to the most basic ideology of 

2 

the time and expresses it most adequately." The power 
and pervasiveness of ideology or world-view of a mil lieu* -- 
is evident from the fact that almost any practical action 
is relevant to that world-view, also , almost any experience 
confirms it (of course, within that millieu) since the 
character of the concepts and therefore, of language which 
is their "natural home" are themselves determined by that 
world view. In other words, to one who partakes of a 
particular ideology it can, on the one hand, explain almost 
any entity, event or situation conceivable by him and 
on the other hand that world— view and the beliefs which that 
world-view unites seem to be entailed by his "indubitable" 

1. "Problems of Empiricism" Bey ond the Edge of Certainty 
ed: Golodny, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 15H>5» p.224* 

2. Ibid, p# 22km 
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experience. Since, con^mnsense or ordinary perceptual 
knowledge invariably needs some world-view, it is, as Meyerson 
points out, ft only a more or less artificial halting place 
on a constantly sloping decline,” 1 

^That has been said above can be concretely seen if 
we look at two world-views namely, the f mythol o jical world— view 1 
and what can be loosely characterised as the Naturalistic 
world-view 1 which have sequentially guided man f s perceptual 
experience, ¥i thin the scheme of the mythological world-view 
there is no distinction between the realm of nature and the 
realm of man. The natural phenomena are conceived in human 
terms and the human experience in cosmic terms, Xn the 
mythological world-view of primitive man, nature is always 
a ”Thou” as opposed to the naturalistic world-view in which 
nature is always an "It”? Confrontation of man with nature, 
in primitive world, is an encounter of life with life. In 
the words of Crawley, fT Primitive man has only one mode of 
thought, one mode of expression, one part of speech — the 

o 

personal."^ The personal character of man-nature relation 

Dov-e-r, MewYo/A 1962 • 

1. mM ,. p.365i 

2. cf. Frankfort, Henri. w Before Philosophy; The Intellectual 
Adventure of Ancient Man, Penguin, 19^9* Chapter 1. 

3. Quoted in Frankfort, Henri, 11 Bef ore Phi 1 o s ophy ” , p«l4. 
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accounts for the absence of autonomous role of intellect 
in primitive man’s percent ion of nature and consequently 
the absence of subject-object distinction. The seminal 
distinction between the r, Thou ,f conception and * Jt f 
conception of nature is reflected in the conception of 
causality. As we have pointed out the concept of cause 
is part and parcel of the theoretical framework in and 
through which alone we perceive objects. Not only our 
theoretical framework has causal concept as its part, but, 
"primitive thought (too) naturally recognised the relation- 
ship of cause and effect, but it cannot recognise our view 
of an impersonal, mechanical and law-like functioning of 
causality."^ Since nature for the primitive man is not 
lifeless, its mechanical and law-like workings are un- 
thinkable for him. Moreover, our understanding 1 of phenomena 
as manifestations of general laws could not do justice 
to individual character of events which precisely what 
the primitive man experiences most intensely. Hence, though 
causal concent is common to the perceptions of primitive 
man and ourselves, the character of the concept is 
determined by the differing world-views. 


1. Ibid, p. 2k 
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The naturalistic world-view is characterised, by 
the emergence of subject-object distinction within which 
only the genesis of science are to be sought* Hence, in 
the corous of naturalistic world— view perception is 
determined by the character of the science at different 
stages* For instance under the shadow of Aristotelian 
science, physical objects were conceived to be having 
rest as their natural state * After the emergence of 
Newtonian science with its conception of inertial motion, 
the idea of rest as a natural state was given up* 

However, when the transition from mythological 
world-view to the naturalistic one occurred, it did not 
take place on the basis of sense-experience* For, the 
sens e— experience itself was supposed to entail the primitive 
world-view* In fact, the so-called experience itself 
needed emancipation from the old world-view —a task which 
needs the new wbr Id— view to be accepted beforehand.#'. It 
is precisely this dialectical mode of development which 
characterises, as we shall see, the growth of scientific 


knowledge. The question what motivates the dialectical 
development of human knowledge is the question to which 
we shall turn at the end of the dissertation* 



PART II SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 
CHAPTER 5 

NON-REALIST THEORIES OF SCIENCE 

In this chapter and the one fallowing* it we shall 
discuss the nature of scientific knowledge* As we have 
seen, the philosophical problem of perceptual knowledge 
is concerned with the character of propositions about 
physical objects and the relation between the propositions 
concerning Physical objects and those concerning sense- 
experience* Analogously, the philosophical problem of 
scientific knowledge relates to the nature of scientific 
theories and the relation between the theoretical statements 
and the observation statements* The problems relating to 
the latter, when expressed in the material mode of speech, 
turn out to be the problems concerning the cognitive status 
of the theoretical entities and their relation to observable 
entities or facts* 

Whereas according to the r@«.]1 st philosophy of science 
the theoretical entities have a substantive reality of their 
own, the non— realist philosophy of science deny the theore- 
tical entities any ontological status, substantively 
speaking* According to the non— realist view, the reality 
of the theoretical entities is irrelevant to the actual 


scientific activity 
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The important non— realist theories can be classified 
as (l) Descriptivism ( 2 ) Instrumentalism and (3) Conventiona- 
lism* Descript ivism maintains that a theory is nothing but 
a summary of observation statements it covers* Theoretical 
entities do not have independent existence apart from the 
data of observation* Thus, according to de script ivism, the 
aim of science is to provide shorthand descriptions of 
phenomena* Instrumentalism, on the other hand, essentially 
asserts that the theories are only inference-tickets or 
tools for prediction* In the instrumentalist scheme, the 
question of theories being true or false, therefore, simply 
does not arise; theoretical entities are only convenient 
myths or conceptual devices* According to instrumentalism, 
the aim of science is prediction of phenomena* Conventimalisra, 
in contradistinction to the above two views, regards scientific 
theories to be nothing more than pigeon-holes . in which f acts 
are organised into some coherent whole* The conventionalist 
does not regard any pigeon-hole system as provenly true but 
only as f true by convention 1 (or, possibly even as neither 
true nor false)* Since a scientific theory is supposed to 
be conventional in character, the reality of the theoretical 
entities for all purposes, is non-substant ial* The aim of 
science, according to conventionalism, is systematization 


of phenomena 
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As was pointed out earlier, not a3S» non^realist views 
are empiricist in character* The de script ivis t view which 
reduces theoretical statements/terms to observation state- 
ments/terms is an undiluted version of empiricism* The 
conventionalist view is tenuously related to empiricism# 

That is to say, its view about the cognitive status of the 
theoretical entities is not totally based upon the notion of 
the given or pure observation# The instrumentalist view has 
both empiricist as well as non-empiricist strands# In other 
words, whereas some instrumentalists base their view on the 
idea of pure observation, some do not# 

Thus, the non-realist position has two versions, 
namely, the empiricist version represented by descriot ivism 
and some forms of instrumentalism and the non-ampriricist 
version represented by conventionalism and some forms of 
ins t rumen tali sms * 

Using Pooper * s distinction between active and passive 
theories of knowledge,^ we can characterise the empiricist 
version of non-realism as passive since the idea of given 
is central to it* The non— empiricist version of non— realism 
in so far as it considers scientific theories to be free 
creations of human mind can be characterised as active# 

1 # The Open Society and Its Enemies , Vol#2, ^out ledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1966# 
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It should be borne in mind that the issue between 
realism and non— realism concerning 1 the cognitive status 
of* the theoretical entities is not just verbal# Nagel is 
wrong when he says, ?t The oooosition between these views 
is a conflict over preferred modes of speech#" 1 On Nagel f s 
interpretation it would mean that the issue is not about 
reality but about language# Such an interpre tation itself 
presupposes an instrumentalist view of theories in general# 
Moreover, assuming that Nagel is right in his interpretation 
it would appear that philosophers of science qua— scientists 
can reject a scientific theory only on account of linguistic 
clumsiness and not on account of its ontological implications # 
However, the important non— realists like Bohr repudiate the 
philosophical basis of classical physics not on the ground 
of linguistic clumsiness but because classical physics is 
said to involve undesirable ontological consequences# Hence, 
the dispute between realism and non— realism is substantial 
and not linguistic# 

5m 1 The Empiricist Version of Non-realism 

The empiricist version of the non— realist philosophy 
itself, as we have seen, can be either of instrumentalist 
or descriotivis t variety# Thus, Ayer holds that "the hypothesis 
may # ## be described as rules which govern our expectation 
of future experience.'* 2 The central thesis :>f descriptivist 

1. The Structure of Science , Hare our t , Brace and World, 

New York, 1961, p. 152. 

2. Language , Truth and Logic , p. 129# 
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view has been succinctly expressed in the words of Mach $ 

The communication of" scientific knowledge always involves 

description, that is, a mimetic reproduction of facts in 

thought, the object of which is to replace and save the 

trouble of new experience • Again, to save the labour of 

instruction and of acquisition, concise, abridged description 

is sought. This is really all that natural laws are* 

Knowing the value of the acceleration of gravity, and Galileo’s 

laws of descent, we possess simple and compendious 

directions for reproducing in thought all possible motions 

of falling bodies* A formula of this kind is a complete 

substitute for a full table of motions of descent because 

by means of the formula the data of such a table can be easily 

constructed at a moment’s notice without the least burdening 

of the memory^ In the same descr iptivist vein, Niels Bohr 

says, ”the task of science is both to extend the range of 

2 

our experience and to reduce it to order.” Similarly, 

according to Hempel, ’’Science is ultimately intended to 

3 

systematize the data of our experience.” 


1 . Quoted in Nagel, op* cit* p* 12 1 * 

2. Atomic Theory a nd Description of Nature , Cambridge Univ* 
Press, 193^> p*1* 

3* Fundamentals of Concept-f ormation in Empirical Scienc e 
The Univ. of Chicago Press, 1965, P*21* 
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Since the descriptivist view is an undiluted version 
of empiricism, in this section the focus of our attention 
on the descriptivist variety of the emoiricist— non— realist 
view of theoretical entities* But first we shall examine 
the central notion which underlies both varieties of 
empiricist— non-realist view, namely, the notion of theory- 
free or pure observation* It is on this notion that the 
empiricist idea of unilateral dependence of theory over 
observation rests* The ideas of autonomy of observation 
and primacy of observation over theory are so central to 
empiricism that even a liberal empiricist view like that of 
Carnap who, unlike instrumentalis ts , concedes truth-value 
to the theories and, unlike descriptivists , grants some 
autonomy to the theoretical statements does not compromise 
on the issue of one-sided dependence of theory on observation* 
The meaning of primitive, descriptive terms, according to 
Carnap, can be completely accounted for "by pointing to the 
fact that some of these are connected with observational 
terms. 

We have shown, in Chapter 2, the impossibility of 
"theory— free 11 or "pure" observation in an absolute sense* 

1* "The Methodological Character of Theoretical Concepts" 
Minnesota Studies in Philosophy of Science , Vbl • J j[^ P • ^7 • 
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Here we shall endeavour to show the impossibility of 
M pure M observation even in a relative sense* We first begin 
by showing the logical difficulties that the idea of 
relatively theory-free observation encounters and then show 
that the history of science speaks against it* 

One can distinguish between two senses of "relatively 
theory-free observation or observation statements"* (l) the 
sense in which observations depend upon a theoretical 
framework which is so broad that it can be a common ground 
for an evaluation of all the scientific theories that need 
testing, and (2) in the sense that given a particular theory, 

, we can always have observation statements which lie 
outside the framework of T^ and thus are free from the 
theory under test* The first sense of ’relatively free* is 
least promising since the principle which provides the broad 
theoretical framework itself needs oredictive testability 
which in its turn demands a broader orinciple to orovide 
a neutral framework of observational language* This lands 
us in an infinite regress* 

The second sense of ’relatively theory— free 1 also 
does not seem to fare any better* Xn the second sense one 
can always have an observation or observation -statement f 
0 1 such that it can be used to test T % since C> t depends 
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upon T and not on T^* But consider a situation where we 

have to choose between T and Th and further suppose that 

1 

0 1 supports and not * But a supporter of might 
claim that 0^ is not a relevant observation or fact and 
that the difficulty which has with 0^ isn. f t big enough to 
warrant its rejection* "Neutral" theory like T which 
provides a "neutral” observational basis does not go a 
long way in resolving the theoretical dilemma between 
and since it does not settle the question if relevance* 

In order to resolve the question of what is relevant to 
a theory one has to first accept the theory in question* 
Added to above there is another problem* Since no theory 
can be totally free from all difficulties a supporter of 
can point to another observation or fact 0^ which might 
also depend upon T but which proves recalcitrant to T^* A 
supporter of can go further. Since it is always possible 
to bring sufficient modification in a theory to suit any 
observation he can adapt in accordance with 0^ through 
suitable technical adjustments* One cannot being the 
criterion of simplicity against him since the idea of 
simplicity itself, as we shall see, unclear and vague* 

It is necessary now to turn our attention to the 
history of scientific revolutions to evaluate the factual 
veracity of the position* The need to resort 
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to the history of scientific revolutions is two-fold. One, 
the conceptual difficulties pointed out above are not by 
themselves sufficient to reject empiricism... ; An fireptr-i 
dist might put forward physical arguments. That is, he might 
rightly point to certain fruitful physical laws which can be 
shown to be only Instrumental in character. A realist 
epistemologist who cannot replace such physical laws by 
those which are in conformity only with a realist epistemology 
has no other alternative than to turn to hisotry of science 
and scientific revolutions with the help of which he can 
establish the reasonableness of the hope that the physical 
laws consistent only with a non— realist philosophy can be 
replaced by those which square with a realist view. Secondly, 
the study of scientific revolutions might in itself prove too 
rich to be grasped by the conventional and official philosophies 
of science * Lenin's observation about the history of social 
revolutions that it "is always richer in content, more varied, 
and more multiformed-and more lively and ingenius than is 
imagined by even the best oarties , the most class— conscious 
vanguards of the most advanced classes,"^ equally applies 
to the history of scientific revolutions. It is richer in 
content, more varied and multiform than is imagined by even 

1, * Left-wing Communism, An Infantile Disorder , Progress 
Publishers, 1970, p.78. 
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the most rigorous philosoohies of science, the ablest 
thinkers of the most advanced sciences* We focus our 
attention on the scientific revolution which lasted from 
the sixteenth century to the Eighteenth, determining the 
life of science tilt the turn of the century* Since our 
attempt is to work out an adenuate theory of science 
considering science in its dynamic mould and since the dynamism 
in science is felt more vividly in revolutionary periods, 
the actual course of the scientific revolutions becomes 
a matter of paramount importance. 

To begin, the Aristotelian law of motion in the case 
of falling bodies was not rejected by Galileo just because 
it went against the observational predictions* That a mere 
recalcitrant observational prediction cannot be the basis of 
an alternative law is clear from *the-faqt that it was ryot 
overthrown before rGalileo thbugh*- it was : proved to be 
contrary to facts* Nearly one thousand years before Galileo, 
Joannes Philoponous , a Byzantine scholar had shown that the 
Aristotelian law could not stand the experimental tests* 
Similarly just before Galileo, Simon Stevin^ a Felmish engineer, 
physicist and mathematician showed the observational un- 
tenability of the Aristotelian view regarding falling bodies. 
But still the Aristotelian view was retained in the main body 
of physics. In fact, Galileo ? s disproving observationally the 
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Aristotelian law of motion for falling bodies could not have 

affected either the Aristotelian law itself or even the 

whole of physics decisively* Galileo's day, it was hardly 

a great achievement to prove that Aristotle was wrong in 

only one respect. Pierre d@ la lamee (or i^araus) had some 

decades earlier made it known that everything in Aristotle f s 

physics was unscientif ic* ff ^ The question is why was it that 

what Galileo could do Joannes and Stevin could not though 

they too had proved Aristotle wrong. The answer is to be 

found in what Galileo did which his predecessors could not. 

The Aristotelian system of physics of which the Aristotelian 

law of motion for falling bodies was a part, n was a complete 

system of physics developed for a universe at the centre of 

which earth was at rest; hence to overthrow that system by 

2 

putting the earth in motion required a new physics, ?l just 

as the new physics needed the earth to move. The organic 

relation between the Aristotelian law of motion for falling 

bodies and his system of the universe could be seen clearly 

in the words of Ptolemy who in his 1 Almagest 1 the standard 

work in Aristotelian tradition of geo-centric astronomy, 

writes that if the earth had a motion "it would, as it was 

carried down, have got ahead of every other falling body, 

in virtue of its enormous excess of size, and the animals 

and all separate weights would have been left behind float xng 

T? . ~i7b 7~Th.e Birth of a. Jjew_Pbjrsig.g.» Vakils, F offer and 
Simons Pvt. Ltd, 19^5 P»96* 

2. Ibid, p, 19. 
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on the air, while the earth, for its part, at its great 
speed, would have fallen out of the universe itself* !! ** 

Clearly, this follows only on the assumption that speeds 

with which the bodies mofe are proportional to their respective 

weights* 

But was the new system of physics, viz, the heliocentric 
physics itself thoroughly based on observation? In fact it 
was the Aristotelian physics which was more true to ordinary 
observations than the new one* The problems of inconsistency 
with experimental results were not altogether beyond the 
realisation of the Aristotelians and they were attempting 
to explain them keeping the basic theory intact* The in- 
accuracies of the calender could have been got rid of by 
using additional epicycles* What is more important, 11 the 
new observations that were made assumed the decisive character 
ascribed to them only for the believer in the new astronomy; 

they were irrelevant, beside the point, or perhaps even 

2 

unnoticed by the Aristotelians*" They had every right to 
reject the recalcitrant experimental tests as irrelevant 
if they could not be interpreted within the terms of their 
theory since there is no neutral cirterion of relevance* 

1* Quoted in Cohen, I.B* * The Birth of a New Physics , p.35* 

2* Feyerabend P*K* "Problems of Empiricism" Beyond theJBdge 
of Certainty eds Colodny , R* Englewood, 1 965 * P* 153* 
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This is not to say that the old view did not suffer from 
any difficulties* But the difficulties that beset it did 
not outnumber the difficulties of the new theory* 

Therefore , mere observations could not give sufficient 
basis for the new physics* That ordinary, innocent observations 
went against it is clear from the words he puts into Salviati , 
the mouthpiece of Copernicus and C-alileo himself i tf They 
(the copernicans ) have through sheer force of their intellect 
done such violence to their own senses as to prefer what 
reason told them over that which sensible experience plainly 
showed them to be the contrary. * • there is no limit to my 
astonishment when I reflect that Aristarchus and Copernicus 
were able to make reason so conquer sense that in defiance 
of the latter, the former became the mistress of their belief.* 1 ^ 
From this it is clear that Galileo had totally realised the 
counter* productive character of direct observations* In fact 
(The belief) that Galileo discovered the law of squares by 
performing with falling bodies a number of measurements of 
distance time noting in these values the constant ratio 
between the distance and the square af time... is flagrantly 
contradicted by all that is known about the degree of importance 

1. Dialogue Concerning the Two Chief T ^orld Systems , Tr. Drake, 
Stillman, Univ* of California Press, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1962 , p* 328 * 
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that Galileo attached to scientific experiments,"^ In fact, 
Galileo goes to the extent of saying, ”1, without observation, 

.2 

know that the result must be as I say, because it is necessary. ff 
Xt is necessary to note that "Galileo takes pains to demons- 
trate that the hypothesis of the rotation and revolution 
of the earth is not refuted by the fact that we do not 
observe any mechanical effects of these motions. Strictly 
speaking*, such a demonstration was impossible because a 
complete theory of mechanics was lacking *. n Moreover, the 
arguments which Galileo put forward in support of the new 
system were only of a "qualitative 11 nature. A strong support 
over and above qualitative arguments could have come by 
determining the f true orbits 1 of the planets. Kepler f s 
ingenius efforts at this stupendous task were not taken 
seriously by Galileo - ?, a grotesque illustration of the fact 

h 

that creative individuals are often not receptive. n 


1. E * J . Dijksterhuis The Machan isati m of World Picture 
Translated by Dikshoern G # Oxford Univ. Press, 196l,p«3^0* 

2. Quoted in 1.3, Cohen’s The Birth of A New Physics , p.94. 

3. Einstein Albert, in his foreward for Dialogue Concerning 
the Two Chief Uorld Systems , Tr. Drake, Stillman, Univ, 
of California Press, Berkeley, 19^2, p.xvii. 

4. Einstein, Albert, Ibid, p.xv. 
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It is because the 1 observations f then prevalent 

could not support him but instead stood against him that 

Galileo resorted to the telescope* It would be historically 

unjust to say that his opponents without giving any reason 

refused to look into the telescope* On the contrary they 

had sufficient reason not to go by what it revealed at 

least so far as the purpose of Galileo was concerned. His 

opponents did not have any objection to using the telescope 

in the case of terrestrial phenomena. But they held the 

belief that celestial and terrestrial objects were made of 

different elements and therefore the telescopic results of 

the interaction of light with terrestrial objects could not 

be automatically extended to the sky.. Further, they had an 

epistemological reason for their stand, namely, that the 

distortions and disfiguring of coloured fringes of the 

telescopic images could be detected in the case of terrestrial 

vision since our senses are acquainted with the terrestrial 

objects and this is impossible in the case of celestrial 

» 

objects. The familar cues like background and neighbourhood 
which essentially aid our terrestrial vision are absent in 
the sky. 

But all these difficulties could have vanished had 
Galileo possessed an adequate theory of optics. In fact 
Galileo had no such theory. He was unaware of Kepler r s 
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theory of optics developed in 1 6 o 4 ; The one developed by 
Kepler in 16 1 1 was as inadequate as the earlier one and even 
this highly inadequate theory Galileo found so difficult 
that he says "perhaps its own author had not understood it # f * 
Even as late as l64o, he confessed that so far as he was 
concerned the nature af light was till in darkness. Of course 
ultimately he built the new system on the basis of the teles- 
copic phenomena viz, the telescopic variations of the bright- 
ness of some planets which agreed more with the Copernican 
view than the observations by the naked eye. But in doing so 
he was guided by the faith in the reliability of the telescope 
and the possibility of developing an adequate theory of vision 
justifying telescopic observations. As Ludvico Geymon rightly 
points out, Tf In Galileo^ own mind, faith in the reliability 
of the telescope and re c ognition of its importance were not 
two separate acts; ...rather, they were two aspects of the 
same process . ,f ^ Moreover, the so-called telescopic observation i 
was not only parasitic upon the new theory of optics yet to be 
provided, but could not be considered to provide a basis or 
full-fledged positive evidence for the Copernican view. It 
was only a rough support to push through the theory. The future 
success of the theory establishes the validity of Galilean 

1. Quoted by Feyerabend, P.K, ^Problems of Empiricism if 

The Nature and Function of Scient if ic Theories edi Colodijy , 
R.G. Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, 1970, p.290. 
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approach. He realised that the acceptance of the new theory 
was needed in order to develop an appropriate observational 
language* As de Sant ill ana points out, !t Against the principles 
of the conventional cosmology which were always brought 
against him, he needed an equally solid set of principles 
indeed, more solid because he did not appeal to ordinary 
experience and c onrnons en s e as his opponents did. 11 ^ In other 
words, it is further auxiliary sciences or theories and not 
newer observations that he needed. The principles or theories 
needed to be established were: 

1. The principle of Inertial motion which presupposes 

(a) the possibility of separating a physical body from its 
surroundings (b) the conception of infinite space and 
(c) a conception of movement and rest according to which 
both motion and rest are states and are placed on the 
same ontological footing* 

2* a theory of optics which would strengthen the observational 
language* 

3. a new metereology. 

4. a new dynamics explicating in a way demanded by the new 
system, the influence of earth ? s motion on the physical 
processes. This new theory of dynamics was to replace our 
ordinary ideas which are inadequate to explain the observed 
facts of daily experience on a moving earth and thus develop 
emancipated observation language* 

1. The Crime o f Galileo , Chicago Univ. Press, 1965, P-31- 
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But the basic and prior condition for all this theoretical 
development is the acceptance of copernican view as a 


tkiXTV 

description of reality rather as mere instrument of prediction* 
That is why Galileo did not consider "his thought the 
empiricist outcome of industrial division of labour or 


advanced technology or book-keeo ing or whatever gadge t it 
is that amateur sociologists have devised for his rationale* 

He felt he had to face the central issues To the well worked 
out cosmos of his predecessors he opposed another cosmology, 
another way of knowledge . " ^ It is the realistic interpretation 
of the theory that encourages research for the development 
of the auxiliary theories which in turn develop a sufficient 
observation language and thus enrich the theory itself* 


It follows from the detailed consideration of the 
scientific revolution for which Galileo worked as a catalyst 
that an observation language which might lie outside the 
theory in question might remain degenerate and thus in no 
way help the theory* It might even retard the growth of 
a healthy theory. S 0 a new theory has to be developed 
not on the basis of such an observation language, but in 
spite of the contradiction between the observations and the 

. Giorgio de Santillana "Galileo In the Present" Homage 
to Galileo eds Morton Kaplon, The M.I.T. Press, 1965, 

po. 16-17* 


1 
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theory* It is Tuttle and even dangerous to rely on observations 
which depend upon a degenerate theory* Secondly* we need not 
wait till we get a fullf ledged support from observations. 

For such a fullf ledged support is possible only when the 
observations are sharpened by auxiliary theories which in 
turn need an acceptance of the main theory* Once all the 
auxiliary theories are developed we can emancipate the observa- 
tional language from its degenerate character because of which 
the observations could not support the theory in the beginning* 
This is precisely what happened to the observational language 
which was based on a degenerate theory like the geocentric 
view* 


It is interesting to note that even the failure of 
Galileo in developing these auxiliary theories are to be 

xS&vrt to 

traced to theoretical reasons rather^his lapses in observations* 
As KQyre points out, "it is only his reluctance to discard 
completely and radically the experimental data for the 
theoretical postulate he worked so hard to establish, that 
prevented him from making the last step on the road which 
leads from the finite cosmos of the Greeks to the infinite 
universe of the moderns." 1 Along with this, clinging to 


Metaphysics and Measu r ement , Chapman and Hall, 1 9^8 , 

P# 2 0a 
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whatever observations he had nadeit is "du a- tro- hi s obsession with 
the ancient belief* in circular motion as the truly natural 
one and also a wish to avoid the consequences of an infinite 
space that he failed to develop the principle of Inertia* 

All these points go against the basic contention of 
£ittpird.cds‘ni«l ra regarding the theory observation relation 
which if edooted by thinkers like Galileo science would 
have been where Aristotle and Ptolemy left it* For, as 
Fins te in points out, "the experimental methods at Galileo 1 s 
disposal were so imperfect that only the boldest speculation 
could pessibly bridge the gaps between the empirical data*..* 

His endeavours are not so much directed at factual knowledge 
as at comprehension* tT ^ 

Till now we examined the logical and historical 
tenability of the empiricist conceptions of oure observation 
and unilateral dependence of theory on observation* In what 
follows, we will look into the descriot ivist view in greater 

* . i 

■' ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ' I 

detail through two of its representative versions. We shall j 

consider Newton as representing descri otivism in the Grand 

. 

Tradition and Mach as its formalist (or quasi-formalist) 

v 'I 

■ ■ " . ' [ 

1. Op. cit. p.xix. 
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representative . 


Epitomising his descriotivist position in the 
General Scholium of ^rincioia, Newt on asserts, 

*#hat is not deduced from phenomena is to be 
called a hypothesis ; and hypotheses, whether 
metaphysical or physical, whether on occult 
qualifies or mechanical, have no place in 
experimental philosophy* In this philosophy, 
particular propositions are inferred from the 
phenomena and afterwards rendered general by 
induction*** 1 


In what follows we shall see how Newton T s own scientific 
practice violates everything* that is said in the above quote* 
Einstein’s exhortation to learn about science not on the 

2 

basis of what the scientist Says hadoes but what ~ he does 
appear^ most relevant in the case of Newton* 

First of all it is interesting to note the way 
the particular propositions are inferred from the phenomena* ff 
The so-called phenomena are not pure and simple facts or 
observations* The observation statements or statements 
concerning phenomena are expressed in property terms that 
are defined in such a way that properties involve continuous 

1* Idi Ca jori , Ploria^* Univ* of California Press, Berkeley 
1934 , o* 57^* 

* ?f On the Method of Theoretical Physics” Ideas an d Opii iipns 
Crown Publishers, New York, 1954, p.270* 


2 
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variation and thus can express regularities. Secondly, 
the experimental statements are formulated in a mathematical 
language. Thus, as Peyer abend points out, f, They are rather 
an intimate synthesis o f law s 9 possessing instances in the 
domain of the senses and certain mathematical ideas* The 
synthesis is so close that the division into the elements 
"l§w", "instances " , "mathematical ideas" can be carried out 
only abstractly and only by comnarison with quite different 
points of view*" Therefore "laws" or "particular propositions" 
can be inferred from "experience" because their basis is woven 
into the "experience" itself* 

The statemont expressing Newton’s descript ivist position 
was made by him in the contest of his law of universal gravita- 
tion which was introduced by him as if it were a direct 
consequence of his own inductive rules of oroce dure acting 1 
on Kepler’s laws which wore suooosed to be only records of 
pure facts or observations regarding planetary motions* Xt is 
because of this that many thinkers including Hegel who denied 
to Newton any discovery over and above those of Kepler were 
misled into thinking that Newton’s law of gravitation was 
only a mathematical transcription of Kepler’s laws which 
expressed nothing but the "given"* ^uhsm f s historical research 


* "Problems of Empiricism" Bey end^he_Edg e of 

ed* Colodny, Robert. Eaglewood Cliffs 19^5, P-159- 
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ani -'ins t ein 1 s ^enaril theory of relativity eventually 
led to the realisation that a distorted picture of the actual 
situation had held captive the historians and philosophers 
of science. As ^instein says; (since) f, wa can point to the 
two essentially different principles (such as Newton f s 
theory of gravitation and the general theory of relativity)#* 
every attempt at a logical deduction of the basic concepts 

and postulates of mechanics from elementary experiences 

1 

is doomed to failure* n This means that neither is a theory 
inductively derivable from the w empirical ” laws not are the 
theoretical concepts used in the body of a theory simply 
abstracted or derived from the observations or observed 
entities or events, It is evident that Newton introduced 
the idea of force in explaining Kepler T s laws by deriving 
them from his laws of motion and his law of gravitation and 
in providing a synthetic account for the motion of the 
planets in the solar system on the one hand and of falling 
bodies near the surface of the earth on the other* The 
transcendent al character of the Newtonian theory could 
have been brought into philosophical focus had the idea of 
force was retained at the ontological forefront* Positivists 
like Mach, Clifford, Kirchfioff, Hertz and others in their 
attempts to deontologise force heavily contributed to the 


• * 


1 * Op* cdt. p.274 
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perpetuation of the myth that Newton's theory of gravitation 
was derived from observation statements, that is, Keplerian 
laws* 

v e shall see now whether Newton denied any place for 
hypotheses , metaphysical or physical, on occult qualities 
or mechanical* 

In a letter addressed to Boyle Newton gave vent to 
his speculations regarding the ff cause of gravity 7 *, and the 
attempts to explain gravi tat ional attraction by the operation 
of an all-pervading ' ! aethar n . However, the anti-positivist 
scientific practice of Newton is most conspicuous in the way 
in which he introduced and looked upon on his conception of 
absolute space. Absolute soace for him is an ontological 
necessity, being logically demanded for the validity of the 
first law of motion. Without it the rectilinear uniform 
motion and the state of rest are inconceivable . As Jammer 
rightly points out ?, If Newton had been a confirmed positivist 
he would have acknowledged all uniformly moving inertial 
systems as equivalent to each other. As it was, only one 
absolute space existed for him. ff ^ Given the basic ontological 
entities of his conceptual system to be atomic rather than 
field-theoretic, absolute space could not have been wished 
away. The realisation that fl Soace must be introduced as the 
independent cause of the inertial behaviour of bodies if 



1. Conce pts o f Sp ace , Harvard Univ. Press 195^, P- 100-1. 
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one visb.es to give the classical principle of inertia 
(ani therewith the classical lav of notion) an exact 
meaning* « * is, * * one of Newton * s greatest achievements ♦ * . 
space is not only introduced as an independent thing aoart 
from material objects, but also is assigned on absolute 
role in the whole causal structure of the theory . ^ It is 

to be noted that the very ideas of cause and soace as a 
cause and that too an absolute cause are the very negation 
of the positivist mode of theorising* 


Another metaphysical conception which enjoyed Newton ? s 
commitment is atomism. As we know the nineteenth century 
produced against Newton's corpuscular theory of light a 
succession of brilliant researches whose beginning is 
marked by the revival of Huygens' * wave theory by Thomas 

"TV 

Young. The research, vas continued by FaH^'snal and *-ragt>» 
followed by ^lerk Maxwell's electromagnetic theory which 
derived partly from the extension by Maxwell of Faraday’s 
ideas concerning oro oagation of electric and magnetic 
effects through space. Maxwell's towering contribution 
brought to fruition the orocess that was started by Young 
at the turn of the century. But Young himself was indebted 
to Newton not only for the data for computing wave-lengths. 



1. Einstein A. . Forewords Ibid, p.xiv (Smohasis added) 
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numbers and frsquencies but for the decisive suggestions 

in Newton's Optics in developing* wave theory itself, which 

Young developed with some additional principles, mainly, that 

of interf erence. Young says, "A more extensive examination 

of Newton's various writings has shown me that he was in 

reality the first that suggested such a theory as I shall 

endeavour to maintain* '• ^ Not only does he demonstrate the 

truth of his declaration of indebtedness to Newton but even 

goes to the extent of admitting that he discovered the crucial 

principle of interference (by which alone the wave theory 

could overcome the difficulty regarding periodicity) "by 

2 

reflecting on the beautiful experiments of Newton." The 

question is why did Newton reject wave theory which scientists 

like Young attributed to him? As Cohen rightly points out, 

"Yoremost among the reasons why Newton insisted uoon the 

corpuscular ity of light was the general atomism of the age* . * 

whereas the scholastic doctrine had placed light an * the 

phenomena of colours in the category of "forms and qualities", 

men such as Newton opposed to this traditional view an 

explanation of the Phenomena of nature in terms of the 

it 3 

mechanical action of atoms or of matter and motion. 


1. Quoted in Cohen's Preface to Optiks Cover , 1952, p.xlii 

2. Ibid, PoXliii. 

3* Ibid, p.xliv. 
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When Newton faced the choice between the two rival theories 
both of wh i.ch had grounds in his experimental ^ebienomena^ , 
tie did not suspend judgement as a pious empiricist would do* 
The grip of the atomistic metaphysics was too strong to 
allow him to conduct a crucial experiment much to the telling 
indictment by empiricism. His natural philosophy thus gave 
a place for a metaphysical hypothesis which he candidly 
voiced when he said* "God in the Beginning formed matter 
in solid, massy, hard, impenetrable, movable particles, of 

V *" 4 

such sizes and P igujes , and with such other properties and 
in such prooorti'jn to space, as most conducive to the End 
for which He formed them, 

Huygen3c f wave theory was rejected by Newton on one 
more ground. As against Newton f s corpuscular theory, 

Huygens * theory was geometrical rather than mechanical* 

Thus along with a metaphysical hypothesis, viz* atomism, 
one finds a mechanical hypothesis flowing under Newton 1 s 
rejection of wave theory in favour of the coroucular one* 

But a more telling effect of the mechanical hypothesis is 
found in Newton’s unsuccessful attempts to give deeper 
explanation for gravity* He did not accept the possibility 
of gravity being an innate and inherent property i*e # as 
an essential property of matter* For he shared with the 


1* Quoted in Cohen Ibid, p*xlv 
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^arte^ians the belief that only extension (and also iass , 
in the case of Me v ton) could be considered as innate, a status 
denied to tae relational orooerties like gravity* He was 
convinced that f, that Gravity should be innate, inherent and 
essential to natter, so that one body may act upon another 
at a distance. * * is to me so great an absurdity that I believe 
no man who has in philosophical matters a competent faculty 
of thinking can ever fall into it." * Newton in order to provide 
an explanation of gravity attempted, in vein, to deduce the 
square law from the assumption of a mechanical oush since it 
was the only legitimate causal connection within the cartesian 
framework* Cartesians had legitimised only the ’hechanical 
push" causal connection because it could be explained by 
extension which was taken to define matter* 

To conclude, "hypothesis non fingo" never worked as 
a guiding orinciple in the case of Newton. For Newton was 
a mart and parcel of an epoch which gave birth to modern 
science and which, as de Santillana puts it, "first took 
metaphysical commitment seriously. This may sound paradoxical, 
fo- the middle ages are suoposed to be the age of metaphysics. 
But it was a very different thing, based on the inscrutable 
will of God, operating inductively from hints of that absolute 

Will .” 2 

1 . Letter written to Richard Bently on 25 th Fab. 1693 , Quoted 
in Copper, Karl. Conjectures a nd Refutation s, Rout ledge 
and Kegan Paul, London, 1972, pp,106— 7« 

. ’’Galileo In the Present" H omage to Galileo ed« Morton 
Xeolan. The M.I.T, Press, 19^5, po. 20-21. 
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tfTe shall now briefly deal with the Descriptivis t view 
of Mach who hopes ,? that the science of the future will discard 
the idea of cause and effect as being- formally obscure; these 
ideas contain a strong picture of fetishism’* ** He reduces 
force and mass to purely mathematical expressions relating: 
certain measurements of space and time* He tried to eliminate 
force altogether from dynamics without any loss of empirical 
content* According to Mach, every mechanical problem can be 
reduced to the problem of finding the velocities, accelerations 
and nosit i ms of masses after the interaction, given the 
values of these parameters before or to the problem of 
retroducing the initial state of a given system of inter- 
acting bodies* In the process of being eliminated, the 
concepts of cause and force undergo a metamorphosis such 
that ’cause 1 looses its ontological status and assumes only 
a predictive significance just as force gets stripped of its 
ontological nature. The above programme has to reckon with 
the initial oroblem of establishing the non-ontological 
character of cause indeoendent of the long discarded sense- 
datum myth* Further the very idea of what a scientific 
theory is and the meaning of ’empirical content f are taken 
in this programme to be self-evident* It appears that just 
as facts are not ’given’, even theories are not ’given 1 * 


1. Popular Scie ntific Lectu res, Tr. McCoruiach, Ooen Court, 19^3 
p.25^* 
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In other words, the way one looks at scientific theories 
assumes a prior philosophical stand-point,. To say that the 
empirical content of a theory Is exhausted in terms of what 
the scientists do is not necessarily to say that the empirical 
content is exhausted in terms of predictive function of the 
theory. For it assumes, what can be questionable, that what 
scientists do is only predict ion. The beliefs or hones 
regarding the objective basis of the concents they use, 
cannot be wished away from what they do. Unless those beliefs 
and hopes are shown to be totally unreasonable on independent 
grounds, they can very well be part of what we do with science* 

However, the essential point of ^ach 1 s approach to the 
nature and function of scientific theories is that less we 
say the better. In this obsession with saying less and less, 
one has to see what sort of facts and questions are rejected 
or even silenced^ whether those questions and facts make 
sense for us and even appear significant and thiis becomes 
a matter of primary significance in deciding the acceptability 
of the different points of view in our me tascientif ic queries. 

If causal relation were to be a mere fiction, an 
important episode in the history of Physics appears irrelevant. 

Beckman asked Descartes why bodies fell, A s Hansen ooints 
out, "the query is itself significants causal ideas of Gilbert 
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and Kepler are nixed in here." Of course, bodies fall because 

the dearth attracts then. But, why do they accelerate? Beck-nan 

tentatively answered by resorting' to the earth’s attraction 

at each instant afresh and thus conferring on then an additional 

degree of motion. Descartes could never conceive of such a 

question. For, as a geometer, ha was content with his finding 

some relation between two sets of variables. ’The line— which 

for Beckman (as for later Galileo) represented the souare of 

times — is for Descartes, as for the Galileo of 1 6o4 , the 

2 

trajectory of the unsupposed body.” What Descartes could 
not do Galileo could do later. If cause is stripoad of its 
ontological status, the very question of Beckman and the 
motivation which guided Galileo 1 s ability to transcend the 
current idiom, though ha left a large part of the future 
story to Newton, will simply melt into nothingness. 

Secondly, the very idea of eliminating a particular 
concept from the body of a theory oresupooses a oicture of 
theory that is complete and finished. This is clearly brought 
out in the eliminator’s refusal to trace the history of 
the problem which brought in the theory into existence rather 
than the history of a particular concept. Criticising Jammed 9 s 
Machian conclusions about the idea of force in his historical 
research into the concept of force, Mary Hesse rightly points 



1. Patterns of Discovery , t>.43 # 

2. HaAson, Ibid, p*^5* 
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out that "(the) danger inherent in tracing the hxstory of 
particular concent rather than a oerrennial nrobletn (for 
examole, "'low do bodies act unon one another?"), as that its 
metaphysical accompaniments must seem in the end to be 
accidental and disoensuble . 1,1 It is, therefore, only wh 
concents are treated indeoendent of the problems in the light 
of which only their development can be accounted for, that 
the idea of eliminability of particular concepts can have 
a purchasing power. But this approach to the history of 
concepts is prima facie illegitimate or at least highly 

questionable. 

Therefore a metamorphosis of the concepts which ar 

candidates for elimination demands the oblivion 

• ^-5 ctprical eoisodes and. 

normally considered to be tbe majo 

a historically perennial In short , 
questions that are considered historically P 

t he Hachian viev survives Only on the unsubstantiated and 
unarmed tor denand to loose the sense * history in 
Philo sonhising about science 


, Force" British Journal 
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-5 ♦ ^ c i s t Va riety o f" Non— realism 

As pointed out earlier conventionalism and some 
forms of Ins trument all sm are the major non— realist views 
of non- empiricist variety* The view of non-realists of this 
variety concerning the nature of scientific theories is 
generally characterised as Black-boxism. In the ’black-box 1 
scheme, scientific theories are likened to the devices in the 
form of boxes with external dials corresponding to the external 
variables representing observable entities or occurrences 
and the internal structure whose pieces correspond to internal 
or hypothetical variables representing non-observable entities 
or processes,. If, in order to run the box, only the external 
dials need to be manipulated then we have a black box theory. 
Black— box theories thus focus on the behaviour of systems and 
particularly their observable inputs and outputs. Of course, 
black-box theories do make use of purely theoretical terms. 

But what is essential to them is the interoretation of all 
non— observable variables either as merely co nputati onal 
auxiliaries without any concrete reference, or as characteristics 
of the system as a whole. According to black-boxism all the 
theories of science are black boxes or at least within the 
gamut of science there is no need to treat them as anything 
more than that, billing the black boxes with definite ’mechanisms 
in order to explain why a system behaves in the way it does is 
neither necessary nor desirable. 
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Since, there is hardly any substantial difference 
between conventionalism and instrumentalism of the non- 
empiricist sort, except that instrumentalism is a "degenerate 
version” of conventionalism Jin this section we focus our 
attention on the conventionalist view. However, we begin 
by considering two customary arguments usually given in 
favour of instrumentalism. First, it is argued by instrumen- 
talists that the theoretical statements in science are not 
actually statements but only statem.*aat-f orms since some 
of the theoretical terms oc curing in the theoretical state- 
ments are variables in the sense they are not associated 
with any correspondence rules. Thus, for example (a) "if 
the disorder of a thermodynamic system increases, then the 
entropy of the system increases in an exponential manner." 

It may be noted here that the term "disorder" lacks 
correspondence rule whereas "entropy" does not, as is clear 
from the second law of Thermodynamics which connects change 
in entropy with heat flow and temperature. However, the 
realist can obviate this difficulty by employing, as Nagel 

suggests, Hams ay an device of introducing existential 

2 _ 

Quantifiers as prefixes to theoretical statements* Thus, the 
above can be rendered as (b) "there exists a oroperty ¥ 
(disorder of the system) such that if ¥ increases then the 
entropy of the system also increases in an exponential manner. 


1 . Laka t o s , Imr e , The Methodology jo f Scientific Rese arch 
Programmes s Phil osoohical Tamers V 0 1 “f Cambridge TJniv. Press f 

T978 , ~p.~ 10 S ~ 

2. The Structu re of S ci ence . p.12t • 
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.lore, the Instrumentalist can object that (b) does net 
express a statements But to say so is to bag 1 the question, 
since it is to establish the ooint that a sentence like 
(b) does not exoress a statement that the argument from 
statement-form was introduced* But the ins trumentalist might 
claim that there is a meaning difference between the original 
sentence and the transformation and therefore our transformation 
using Ramsay’s formula is illegitimate. However, the empiricist 
cannot raise such an objection since he defines meaning in 
terms of observational consequences and the observational 
consequences are the same in both the original sentence and 
the transformation. The above objection, therefore, proves 
c aunt er-pr oiuct ive * 

Another argument brought in favour of Instrumentalism 
is that most of theoretical statements are about ideal states 
and since ideal states do not exist in the actual world, 
the theoretical statements do not describe any real entities. 
However, we can always go on reducing the gap between ideal 
states and the actual states d a o ending upon our need. Since 
there is nothing absolute in such a distinction it cannot 
be a basis for a philoso ohical argument* Secondly, the 
argument from the ideal states does not Drove anything. 

It is interesting to note that this argument exemplifies the 
Platonic blunder in reverse. According to Plato, definitions 
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are about ideal entities or forms since the actual states 
do not always live ud to the requirements if the rigorous 
definitions. It is on the same sort if distinction that Plato 
constructs a suiers ensuous ont ilogy to accomodate the entities 
supiosei to be described/ref erred to by d afiniti on/concepts 
and Instrumentalists deny theoretical s t atements/theoret icul 
concepts descriitive/ referent ial status. If the Instrumentalist 
reasoning is accepted, there is no reason why Platonic argument 
cannot be* Further, it is doubtful whether the question of 
ontological reference of a given sentence can be decided by 
whether or nit the entities referred to by its terms actually 
exist. For example, the first lav of motion involves the 
concept of inertial motion. Ne can never know whether the 
bodies with inertial motion exist* But, the question whether 
a statement describes reality has to be decided on whether 
its acceptance or rejection changes our conception of reality* 
Newton 1 s law, once accented, changed our conception of reality 
in the sense that *rest f no more enjoyed naturalhood and 
ontological primacy iver motion which it did in ore— Newtonian 
world. Hence, it is illegitimate or at least myopic to decide 
the status of statement like Newt on f s first law of motion 
on the basis of the ideal character of the entities referred 


to by its terms 
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Convent ienalism has as its adherents philosophers 
like Tiewell, Bergson, La Roy, Poincare, Duhem etc. # 
Conventionalists look upon scientific theories as pigeon- 
holes or systems of oigeon-holes purporting to organise facts 
into some coherent whole* Quhem, for instance, characterises 
a theory as ff a system of mathematical propositions deduced 
from a small number of urine ioles to rear o sent as simply, 
as completely, and as exactly as possible a set of experimental 
laws*" The convent! onalist view differs from Instrumentalism 
in the sense that whereas the former emphasises the systematis- 
ing role of a scientific theory, the latter lays stress on 
its predictive function* Its difference with descript ivism 
consists in the denial of any unique relation between a given 
set of observation statements and a scientific theory. That is 
to say, whereas according to Descriot ivism a scientific theory 
can be deduced, or can be shown to be deduced, from observati >n 
statements, conventionalism, on the other hand, holds that 
a scientific theory is a free creation and that any number 
of theories can be consistent with a given set of observations* 


1 , The Aim and Structure of P hysi cal Theory Tr.’hener 

Oxford Uni v* Press 7 T 9 5^ 7 ~P* 1 9 Mary Besse has attempted 
to read in Buhem certain essential realist elements - 
(cf . ;? B u hem, Quine and 4 New 'Smuiricism'* Know ledge an d 
Necessit y, Macmillan, 1 970 ) * 

But Duhem f s refusal to recognize any explanatory role >for 
science and his insistence that f, lxoIanati m” should be 
left to metaphysics strongly soeak against such an attempt 
at a realist rehabilitation of ^uham. 4s Lakatos points 
out, "Vhewell and Ouhem. ** differ less than most people 
imagine t! (The Me t h o d o 1 o gy ^Reaearch Programmes : 

Phil 0 s o -phi c al^Pao 3rs : Vo“l..I Cambridge Univ* Press, 1978. 

p, mejr 
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In the convent i malist f^aiewirk there cannot be a final 
refutation of a theory by any observation since any theory 
can be suitably adjusted to accomodate any fact however 
"recalcitrant n . 

We can distinguish two varieties of conventionalism, 
viz# (l) Naive convent i malism according to which scientific 
theories are pigeon-holes ordering facts which are theory- free. 
The construction of the pigeon-holes and the replacement of 
one pigeon-hole by another takes place on the ground-level 
of Proven’ facts; and (2) sophist icated conventionalism which 
does not recognises any theory-free facts of observation 
and according' to which the pigeon-holes order facts and are 
constructed on relatively theory-dependent observations or 
observation-statements, ^uhem, a conventionalist of the latter 
variety, selects experimental laws or theoretical facts'* , 
which are unlike brute or practical facts, as objects of 
systematisation by pigeon-holes. Since we have already argued 
against the possibility of pure observation, we shall not 
critically evaluate naive conventionalism. Instead, sophisti- 
cated conventionalism will be the focus of our attention in 
this section. 

The conventionalist is aware of the fact that, given 
the frfe creation of scientific theory, in the absence of 
any meta- scientific criterion, the choice of a theory becomes 
so m\ich a matter of mere decision or convention that his 
position looses even initial plausibility# He, therefore. 
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resorts to Simplicity 1 as the primary raeta— scientific 
criterion which decides the acceptability of one of two 
or more empirically equivalent theories. Hence, an examination 
of conventionalism becomes basically an examination of the 
idea of simplicity as a criterion guiding: our choice among 
the competing courses in theory-constructions * 

To begin with, there are different notions of simplicity* 
It can be syntactical or semantic or epistemological or prag-» 
mat ic. The syntactical simplicity depends on the number and 
structure of (a) primitive concepts or basic extra-logical 
predicates, (b) the independent postulates, and (c) the 
rules of statement- transformat ion. The semantic simplicity 
which means economy of presuppositions depends on the number 
of meaning-specif iers of the basic predicates. Epistemological 
simplicity which means parsimony of transcendental terras 
depends upon experiential proximity. Pragmatic simplicity 
depends on factors like computational convenience, feasibility 
of experimental design etc. ks Bunge points out, ff No dependable 
measure of any of the four kinds of simplicity. .. is known 
at ore sent . Further, the various kinds of simplicity are 
not only incompat ible with one another but also conflict with 
certain factors governing our construction ani choice of 
scientific theories such as sys t emat icity and tesability * 

. "The height of Simplicity in the Construction and 

Assaying of Scientific Theories" Philosop hy ...of ....Science 
vol # xxviii (1961) p* 120 • 


1 
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Syntact ical simplicity is sufficient but not necessary for 
systematicity which is necessary but not sufficient for 
testability since testability needs not only systematicity 
but also accuracy and scrutability of the basic predicates* 

But both accuracy and scrutability conflict with simplicity, 
both formal and semantic. The comparison between ?f inert ial 
motion 1 and ^natural state of rest n or ^electrical ly charged 11 
and " or evident ial ,? bring out how simplicity conflicts with, 
scrutability, ("Natural state of rest ” and n or evident ial" 
are much simpler than r * inert ial motion 1 * and "electrically 
charged ? * ) , More than any thing else, the idea of simplicity 
conflicts with the most significant characteristic of a 
scientific theory, viz, ext end ability which means the ability 
of a scientific theory to encompass more domains. For example, 
Hamilton f s formulation of dynamics was preferred to Newton 1 s 
because it could deal with wider class of dynamical problems 
and also because it can be extended beyond dynamics {into Field 
theory) | yet, it is logically and epistemologically more 
complex in terms of eauations and character of the concepts* 

The above discussion mainly was about the logical 
difficulties that confront the view which takes "simplicity* 
to be the decisive characteristic of a scientific theory* 


1, Ibid, p, 120 
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Since "the paradigmatic case of a scientific revolution 
for the conventionalist has been the Oopernican revolution^ 
and since ’’most historical accounts of the Copernican revolu- 
tion are written from the conventionalist point of view, ff ^ 
it is interesting to see the extent to which the idea of 
simplicity played its role during the processor of the 
revolution* 

First of all, it is incorrect to say that the introduction 
of the additional epicycles made the Aristotelian system more 
complex than the Copernican system* For, the latter needed the 
radical overthrow of the world-view then prevalent* Is it not 
more simple to add some computational devices and even hypothe- 
tical entities in accounting for certain observations than to 
overthrow a whole world-view? It is too simplistic to consider 
a change in world-view to be less simple than stretching 
the world-view however far. Moreover, Copernican view also 
had to resort to techniques like sun" , circles moving 

on circles (similar to epicycles) etc. As Cohen points out, 

"A comparison of the two figures representing Ptolemaic and 
Cooernican systems does not show that one was in any obvious 


1 * Laka t o s , Imr e "The M ethod ol ogy of Scientific Research Programees s 
Philosophical Papers V'ol* I Cambridge Univ* Press, 1978, p* 107* 

2. Ibid, p* 107* 
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way s ^ mp ^- er t ' lan the other 1 Moreover, -yw&€ ms- there is no 

neutral standard to decide what is simple* As Kuhn points 

out. To ^opernicans the behaviour of* the planets was 

incompatible with the two- sphere universe; ha felt that 

in adding more and more circles his predecessors had simply 

been patching the Ptolemaic system to force its conformity 

with observations; and he believed that the very necessity 

for such patching and stretching was clear evidence that a 

radically new approach was inroeratively reauired* But 

Cooermcus f predecessors* * «had evaluated the same si tuation 

quite differently. ¥hat to Copernicus was stretching and 

patching was to them a natural orocess of adaptation and 
2 

extension* " 

It can even be argued that the old view was simpler 

than the new one* In fact, it is because of the simplicity 

of the old world— view that even today the theory and practice 

of navigation and surveying start with the assumption of 

the two—sphere universe * As Kuhn points out, n Evaluated in 

terms of economy the two-sphere universe . # • remains what it 

3 

has always been? an extremely successful theory. ?t 

1 • The Birth of a New Physics , p. 57* 

2* The Copemican Revo lution, p*75 Harvard Univ* Press 1957 , 
P* 75* 

3* Ibid, p*37* 
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The above discussion shows how scientific orogress 
was possible in spite of the least importance given to 
the idea of simplicity. In f act , one can say that it has 
been counter-productive. As we have seen, Newton refused 
to accept the wave theory of light, though it had its 
ground in his own experiments and those who formulated it 
owed to him much more than to themselves* It has also been 
pointed out that he did not want to stud with the basic 
entities of his conceptual scheme viz# atoms, radically 
different entities such as waves. In thus refusing to 
entertain more than one kind of entities he was perfectly 
following the virtue of simplicity. But that virtue, if 
followed by posterity, would have nipoed in the bud the 
whole of epoch-making series of scientific researches of 
the 19th century into the nature of light. 

Ordinarily, it is argued in support of the idea of 
simplicity that it ensures the reduction of possible mistakes. 
Thus, Ockham’s razor cuts to size our propensity to 
maximise the population of ontological entities. Simplicity 
here works as a rational guide in minimising the pitfalls. 
However, this argument is not available to conventionalist 
for the reason that efficacy of the idea of simplicity 
depends on the assumption that the theoretical terms of 
a theory refer to objective entities or processes. But this 
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assumption cannot be fitted in the conventionalist f s 
scheme since according to him scientific theories have no 
descriptive content independent of observation statements 
or experimental laws they cover* Thon, for instance, 

Einstein spoke of simplicity as one of the factors govern- 
ing the choice or construction of a theory, his motive was 
in fact ontological* In the absence of such ontological 
intentions, one wonders what virtue simplicity has in 
itself other than aesthetic, that is, ornamental* 

The above discussion shows how even sophisticated 
conventionalism, which does not presuppose the myth of pure 
observation, fails to stand close scrutiny since its 
central pillar, the notion of simplicity, is logically 
inadeouate as well as historically quest! inable as a 
guiding principle in scientific theorising* ¥e can round 
up our discussion of Conventionalism with showing one 
more major snag in the conventionalist view* Though it is 
true that the strongest version of conventionalist viz* 
that of Duhem does not recognise a watertight distinction 
between theory and observation, a distinction is retained 
between scientific theories which are pigeon-holes and 
"theoretical facts" or experimental laws which are pigeon- 
hole^* The idea of 1 pigeon-holing r suggests that a scientific 
theory does not affect the character of the experimental 
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laws ( "the theoretical f acts” ) which it orders* On the 
contrary, in the history of science, we see that what the 
so-called ^pigeon-holes" do to the exoerimental laws is 
something much more than ordering them. The examples of 
Jornies, the Gxarnmarian and Stevin who disproved Aristotle f s 
experimental law of falling bodies could not effect its 
rejection since it was an integral part of the totality 
Aristotelian system. Thus, in this case, "the pigeon— hole" 
had not only placed the exoerimental law of falling bodies 
within an ordered hole, but effected its retention even in 
the face of the recalcitrant facts* What is more, many times, 
it is the scientific theory which confers law-hood on the 
so-called experimental law* This is clearly illustrated 
in the case of Boyle 1 s law* Boyle’s findings were looked 
upon as mere generalisation, or a stock of statistical 
correlations before it was subsumed under statistical mechanics 
and brought together with general gas theory and kinetic 
hypothesis all of which bestowed on Boyle’s generalisation 
a role that the laws of nature are reputed to play* Therefore, 
a theory which affects the exoerimental laws so much and 
in so many ways cannot be a mere pigeon-hole for purposes of 
systematisation. In fact, the variety of roles that scientific 
theory plays in the life of the experimental laws singularly 
ooint to the fact that a theory is not merely an ordered 
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whole of experimental, low-level laws, but stands on an 
autonomous plane. In other words, the theoretical terms 
that figure in a broad scientific theory refer to a reality 
not described by experimental laws* or observation statements* 

Conclusion 

Whatever be the differences in details and disparity 
of emphasis between the various views discussed in this 
chanter, their common characteristics , however, should 
not be- lost sight of. That they are one in essence is evident 
from the fact that one and the same philosopher, like for 
examole, Mach or Bohr occupy more than one of the above 
positions simultaneously. 

All the three views in different forms and in varying 
degrees are lured by the deductive ideal. The neo-induct ivism 
of Instrumentalism (of empiricist variety) realising the 
futility of the attempts of the classical Inductivists to j 

raise the inductive method to the pedestal of deductive j 

certainty refuse to concede to the scientific theories f 

anything like objective credence since they cannot attain 
the deductive ideal. In the case of Descript ivism the obsessioi 
with the deductive ideal is too obvious to mention. That j 

even conventionalism is not free from the deductive spell , 

is evident from the fact that its chief exponents look upon j 
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scientific theories as mere mathematical systems, spare 
no attempts to eliminate mechanical explanations and are 
averse to building mechanical models. 

Apart from the common obsession with the deductive 
ideal, one finds in all the three, in varying degrees, a 
craving for a stable observational language. Even though 
the much desired observation language is not absolutely 
theory-free (like a pure phenomenalist language), all the 
three views take sufficient care to ensure that the observa- 
tion language has the same int erpretat ion as that of classical 
mechanics stripped of its undesirable ontological implications. 

Bohr clearly illustrates this when he says that " However far 

' ' ' ■ ; ' ! 

t he Phenomen a transcend th e s cope of classical physical 

ex planation, the account of all evidence must be expressed 

1 

in class ical t erms . fr It is interesting to recall in this 

context the initial abortive attempts of Copernicus to retain 

: . ■ . ■ . . ' ' ■ 

the observational language of the Aristotelian Physics- a 

language suited well with the idea of a stationary earth and 
yet trying to reconcile his heliocentric view with the geo- 
centric view of Aristotle. It is instructive to note that the j 

comparison enlightens us on the exact stage of the development 

that quantum mechanics had reached in the hands of its j 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

positivist interpreters. 

1. "Discussions with Eins'tein on Epistemological Problems in Atomic ! 
Albert Einsteins Philo sopher-Scientist , Vol.I eds Paul ysxcs | 

Sclilipp Harper and Row 1959* P-209* 
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More than anything else, all the three views in 

various forms lead themselves into what we have teamed as 

n the crisis of integrity ”* According to Bohr any attempt 

at the replacement of classical concepts by new concepts 

of quantum mechanics is misconceived because there are 

■’general limits of man f s capacity Id create concepts* ” ** This 

defeatist and negative attitude goes hand in hand with 

surrendering the objective credence and explanatory role of 

scientific theories such that scientific theories become 

more of ^ expedients which enable us to express the essential 

2 ^ 

aspects of the phenomena.” It dof not take much effort to 

realise that the replacement of fl truth” by "workability” , 

"objectivity” by ’’expediency” is a clear admission of ”a 

crisis of integrity”* As de Santillana rightly observes, 

"when we are willing to suppose anything that will "work” 

when nothing is too far fetched to try, we have surrendered 

choice of thought and entered a phase which has some aspects 

3 

of intellectual nihilism” In the case of Instrumentalism the 
crisis of integrity expresses itself through this intellectual 
nihilism, whereas in the case of conventionalism the crisis 


1 . Atomic Theory and Description of Nature , p * 96 . 

2. Bohr, Ibid, p*12 (emphasis added) 

3. "Galileo In the Present” Homage to Galileo ed* Mortfcon 
Kcypl&n • The MIT Press, 1965 * p*l9* 
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finds its manifestation in the agnost ic predicament of its 
chief exponents like 'Ouhem who ooenly resort to neo- Kant ianism* 
The positivist philosophy, of which Desciptivism is an un— 
adultrated variety could not help providing a leeway for 
every sort of false consciousness* As Passmore rightly 
points out, 11 a striking feature of recent philosophy, indeed 
has been the readiness of catholic philosophers to accept 
the positivist account of science on the ground that they 
'leave room* for religion. 1,1 

The main source of this crisis of integrity lies 
in the mal-identif icat ion of the nature of scientific 
theories* The roots of this mal- identification are to be 
found in the attempts to abstract scientific theories from 
the realm of human activity in its historical context* It is 
only when theories are lifted from their historical context, 
that is, when theories are considered not as historically 
given solutions to certain problems and not asi pa^t and 
parcel of human activity that one is forced to treat theories 
as ’given 1 deductive systems and finished products* One 
wonders whether this alienation of scientific theories 
from the realm of human activity is itself a reflection of 
the general alienation of any product, material or spiritual, 
from the producer or the creator, the man — an alienation 

1. A Hundred Years of Philosophy, Penguin, 1968, p.328. 
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which is all too prevalent in a society whose products are 

the philosophical schools we are criticising* However, once 

the sense of history is lost, the cult of observation 

"disguises an essential oroblem. What is it that transforms 

an aooarently temporary discrepancy into an inescapable conflict? 

How can a conceptual scheme that one generation admiringly 

describes as subtle, flexible and complex becomes for a later 

generation merely obscure, ambiguous and cumbersome?"^ In order 

to save itself from the ’crisis of integrity 1 to get an 

authentic view of scientific theories, to disguise no fruitful 

question, a philosophy of science cannot afford to neglect 

the historical nature of science* %en one finds even the 

ablest scientists could not help loosing the sense of history 

in philosophising about science, one strongly feels that 

natural science in itself contains the genesis of such a loss 

of historical sense. Marx observes "the weak points in the 

abstract materialism of natural science, a materialism that 

excludes history and its process, are at once evident from the 

abstract and ideological conceptions of its spokesmen when— 

2 

ever they venture beyond the bounds of their speciality? It is, 

therefore, imperative for any adequate philosophy of science to 

look beyond science itself; in other words, it has to be more 

than, to use the words of Habermas, "a scientistic self -under— 

standing of the sciences", that is, science’s reflection on 
2 

itself* 
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TOWARDS A RC4.LIST THEORY OP SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 

In this chanter, we shall outline our alternative 
theory of scientific knowledge* Here too in developing a 
realist view of scientific knowledge, we have drawn our 
material from the history of actual oractice of science in 
different eoochs ♦ Although we believe, on the basis of the 
reasons given in the previous chanter that a satisfactory 
theory of science cannot but be realist in character, it 

f 

should, nevertheless , stand away from some of the realist 

| 

positions adooted recently. The nost influential of such 
positions is the one taken by Karl Popper. V on Yright rightly 
characterizes the ^oooerian and other similar views as 

1 

7? the heir(s) to the neo-oosit ivism of the Yierma Circle*" 

Their intrinsic disposition, according to Vo n Wright, is 
2 

positivistic and, therefore, "the somewhat patricidal anti- 
positivism of Popper and his followers must not be allowed 
to obscure the historic continuity .. .no^ to blur the contrasts [ 
with other professedly anti-posit ivist currents of contemporary 
philosophy, dssentialy , the movement of thought sometimes 
called Cri ti cal rat iona lism is an upholder in our era of an 
intellectual tradition whose great classics are ^omte and Mill* 1 

' ’ 1 j 

1. JSxi planatijn and Understanding, Cornell Univ- Press, 1971 »P*9 

2. Ibid, p. 10. 

3. Ibid, p.175. | 
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Later, in the chanter we shall corroborate Von "^right’s 
observation on the ^oooerian school* For the oresent it 
would suffice to bear in mind that in suite of its un- 
c omoromi sing ouoosit ion to induct ivism or the empiricist 
cult of observation, and in suite of its symoathy with 
metaphysical thinking and its realist stance towards 
theoretical entities, the ouasi-positivist character of 
the Popperian school can be traced to the dogma of 
methodolo gism which is shared by the formalist schools 
like Logical Positivism and other non-realist schools like 
instrumentalism and conventionalism. According to this 
dogma the aim of the philosophy of science is to give an 
adeouate oortrayal of the method of science, or ” the logic 
of scientific discovery” • That is, it should confine itself 
to the ’context of justification 1 as contrasted with the 
” content of discovery.” Naturally, their discussions in 
philosophy of science are confined to questions regarding' 
the structure or logic of explanation. Evidently, methodologism 
is based on the abstraction of form from content, of structure 
from substance. Nha t is overlooked in this is the significant 
fact that the character of exolanations is actually 
determined by our concent ions of reality which themselves 
are defined by what Harre calls general conceptual systems 
shared at different historical auochs. 
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A general conceptual system of a given eooch 

comprises of concents expressing the basic assumptions 

regarding the existence, processes and structure of the 

world* The fundamental questions which different General 

Conceptual Systems seek to answer are are: (l) what is 

the world made of? ( 2 ) what is/are the fundamental process/ 

es by which changes occur? and ( 3 ) what must the stuff of 

the world be like for the fundamental process (es) £0 

occur in it? The methods of investigation held to be 

proper and the kinds of explanation thought to be appropriate 

in any given epoch depend, as Harre points out, T, in part, 

on the particular specif ication of general concept of matter 

2 

popular in that eooch. ” The search for a logic of all 
explanations blinds us to the important differences between, 
say, Aristotelian science which is by and large teleological 
and Galilean science which is mechanistic* Galilean science 
is born out of the destruction pf Aristotelian— ptolemaic 
cosmos. Galilean science heralds the abolition of the 
conception of the world as a finite, Closed system whose 
structure was determined by a hierarchy of values, and 
replaces it with the conception of an infinite universe which 
is united only by the set of non-hierarchical components 


1* Harre, R. Matte r and Method ,. Macmillan, London, 1 964 , p.2J 
2* Ibid, p*6* 
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and mechanical laws f Unless the contrast between these 
modes of scientific thaorising is appreciated one cannot 
understand the significance of the over— all intellectual 
spectrum that begins dth Copernicus and ends with the 
Cor vascular theory . Further, as Harr a says !, at any given 
enoch there is an end to explanation and this end is reached 
when the entities and processes of an explanatory mechanism 
are those which form oart of the denotation of* * • the 
general conceptual system of an epoch. 1,1 

1 Theor y— depe nd ent Chara c ter of Scienc e 

The significant point that emerges from our critical 
evaluation of the empiricist conceotion of the theory- 
observation relation is that observation is always theory- 
dependent. In Chapter 2, we have argued that pure observation 
in an absolute sense is impossible. In Chapter 5 the argument 
is extended to show its impossibility even in a relative 
sense* It is, therefore, not necessary here to reproduce 
arguments to establish what one might call the n omnipresence 
of theory* ” However, a few words about the way the general 
conceptual system determines observation-language are in 
order* The facts or observations in science aro expressed 
in terms of concepts which in their use are employed in a 
refined form* Thus, for example, in dealing with the 


1* Ibid, p*6 
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dynamical phenomena, the raw concent of speed is replaced 
by the precise concent of velocity which, is measured in 
terms of unit distance and time* The so-called language 
oT direct observation uniergoes refinement or reduction to 
suit scientific purposes* The character of this refinement 
is determined not just by necessities of measurement but 
?? by an ideal of conceptual unity. n ^ The unity is achieved 
by the language that science uses at a 

particular stage* The same ooint is made by Koyre in a 
slightly different way when he says. that, "Experimentation 
is the methodological interrogat i an of nature, an interro- 
gation which presupooses and implies a language in which 

to formulate the questions and a dictionary which enables 

2 

us to read and to interpret the answers . " 

6*2 The Nature of the Theoretical Framework 

The concepts in terms of which observations are 
described are not, therefore, isolated from each other* 

They are interconnected either by definitions or by what 
Harre calls "reticular theories" which express the relation- 
ships between refined observational concepts, "mediated 
by one or more theoretical concepts which are to be under- 
stood wholly in terms of a complex of refined observational 
concepts." 3 Thus, the reticular theories are phenomenological. 

1. Ibid, p. 12. 

2. Me taphysics and Measurement , Chapman and Hall, 1968, 

ppTl 8-19. 

3* Harre, H* oo* cit. p* 1 3# 
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The corpus of science is fill of reticular theories which, 
though. io not explain ohenoaena , ofay a crucial role 

by connecting refinel observational and theoretical concepts, 
and thus lending the totality of concepts the character of 
a network or web* The network of observational concepts which 
are connected by reticular theories is continuous with the 
network of the theoretical concents. Not only does the 
total network give the concepts their normal background such 
that every concept is functionally dependent upon the totality 
of the conceotual network of a science at a given stage of 
its development, it also lends some notions of a * self-evident 1 
character. The case of 1 inertial motion ’ is a handy example • 

It appears for us today ’self-evident 1 , ’clear 1 and even 
’simple 1 whereas it was never conceived so before the 
seventeenth century at least since Aristotle. It is only to 
those who share the theoretical network which the science 
of mechanics developed since the seventeenth century that 
the notions like ’’inertial motion” are ’ simole ’ or ’self- 
evident’ or even ’clear.’ This also explains, as Koyre 
o oints out, ’’why the discovory of such Simula and easy 
things, for instance, the fundamental laws of motion, 

which today are taught to, and understood by children, has 
needed such a tremendous effort.*. by some of the deepest 
and mightiest minds ever oroduced by mankind: they had not 
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to discover' 1 or ” establish 11 these simple and evident 
laws, but to work out and to build up the framework which 
made these discoveries possible. The general conceptual 
scheme decides the character of theoretical concents which 
mediate the observational concents, just as it determines 
the nature of observational concepts themselves* 

6 • 3 AAA*! J^no wl edg e as R e 1 at i on-* or lent ed 

To reiterate, observations deoend upon the concepts 
that are used in refinement and these concepts are related 
by phenomenological or reticular theories* he can define 
additional theoretical concepts in terms of the original 
concepts of the reticular theories we possess* For instance, 
if F 5 ma and if every relation between dynamical observables 
is mediated by equality of forces then every additional 
dynamical concept can be shown to be functionally related 
to F or ma* The relations established between observation 
concepts might be those of identity or function* It is 
necessary here to indicate the significant role of space 
and time in the whole body of science. Not only do they 
bring observables into some relations through reticular 
theories, they are themselves relations, even in their 
absolutist sense. Secondly, they exemolify the way in which 
the fundamental entities necessarily determine the character 


1* op* cit* p*3* 
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of the concepts that occur in reticular theories* The 

absolatist conception of space and tine is a necessary 

consequence of the atomistic world-view. This is clearly 

evidenced by the ancient (Democrit ean) physics"^ and Newtonian 

physics both of which are atomistic* By contrast, in the 

nan-atomistic physics of Iris totle and in the twentieth 

century physics T the concent of the material object (or 

atom) is gradually replaced as the fundamental concept of 

physics by that of field* w Consenuently, the absolutist 

Conceptions of space and time give way to the relativistic 

conce otions* Thus Einstein says that the idea of excluding 

the existence of empty space, that is, the idea of relativistic 

space, "appears absurd as long as physical reality is seen 

a 

exclusively in ponderable bodies* 

The explanatory theories, in contrast to the reticular 
theories, are used not to form relations among observables, 
but to explain these relations* According to Harre, they 
contain, ?, at least as many relations among the theoretical 
concepts as they explain between observables together with 
sufficient relations between descriptive and theoretical 
concepts to enable a theoretical relation to be constructed 
for every member of the set of observable relations expressed 

h 

in terms of descriptive concepts# t? The most important relation 

1 .Einstein, 4* F 0 rewctrd to Max Jammfer f s Concepts of Space, , 
p.xiv # 

2* Ibid, p*xvi» 

3 * Be 1 at ivity s The Sp e cia l 4nd Genera l Theory , Me thuen , 1 9&0 » P * 1 54 * 
4*Barre* B # op*cit* p*t8* 
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thus established by the explanatory theories is the causal 
one. Causality in this respect is an integral part of the 
structure of science. To ohilo s opher s like ^ussell and 
Toulmin who hold that Causality* hardly appears in the 
works of science, one can only ooint to Newton 9 s rules 
which guided his historical work in natural philoso ohy. He 
says, we are #o admit to more causes than such as are both 
true and sufficient to explain their appearances* " And 
again, "to the same effects we must, as far as possible 
assign the same causes." However, it is necessary to keep 
in mind the orecise, distinct and unique character of 
causality or the category of causal relations so as to 
distinguish it from the more general conceot of "lawfulness". 

In the history of the philosophical treatment of 
causality one can discern two diametrically opposite views 
concerning the relation between *causality f and lawfulness. 

One of them upheld by materialists like Lucretius and 
modern thinkers such as Jean Bernoulli reduces * lawfulness 9 
to T causality*. According to it all lawful relations 
basically emanate from causal relation. Though this view is 
no longer popular, it has some merit. The ancient materialists 


t. cf. dussell, B* My sticis m an d Logic , Allen and Unwin, 

1963, p. 1 32 and Toulmin S* The Philosophy of Science , 

Hut chins on , London , 1953 , T>p,9-t0. 

2. Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy , ed. Caj :>ri, 
Florian, Cambrige Univ. ^ress, 1934, P* 398 (emphasis added) 

3. Ibid, p.400. (emphasis added) 
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were far more advanced in their concoction of matter than 
Aristotle* Matter, for them, was endowed with, activity 
whereas for Aristotle the most fundamental processes by 
which changes occur in nature were nothing* but replacement 
of one * form f by another and *form f was conceived to be 
independent of matter* For modern science the basic ontologi- 
cal guideline came not from Aristotle but from the ancient 
materialists as is clear from the writings of Bacon* 

In contrast, the second view which is most commonly 
found in the history of ohilosophy of science and upheld by 
thinkers like Berkeley, Mume , Tains , Hannequin, Ostwald, 

Bussell and others is the empiricist conception which reduces 
’causality* to ’lawfulness*. It is not necessary here to go 
into an examination of the emoiricist conception of causality 
since a great deal has been said against it in the literature,^ 

It is sufficient to note that though both the views mentioned 
above are diametrical opposites of each other, they share 
a common assumption, viz* ’causality* and ’lawfulness* are 
basically identical* 

A few words regarding the logical features of the 

category of Causality or the causal relation are in order* A 

Scientific law, causal or not, ’’does not express what happens 

, fl 2 

but what would happen if certain conditions were met. 

1* cf • Meryer son, Fmile 9 Identity an d Reality , Chapter 1, 

and. Bunge, Mario Cau s ality t The Place of the Causal ..Fr inci^ple 
in Modern Science 3 (Part IlT 

Frrji ie , Identity and Reality , p • 1 9 * 


2* Meyers on. 
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Therefore, a statement expressing' a causal relation must be 
xonal m nature. That is to say, within the gamut of 
causal law, the emohasis is on the relation rather than on 
the relate. It is true that this feature of the causal 
relation is m itself insufficient as a differentium in 
distinguishing causality from other forms of lawfulness. But 


y properly characterising the relation of conditionality 
e c_n form an adequate idea of the causal category. Its 
constancy and asymme tricity are its two general features. It 
characterises a constant relation in the sense that the cause 
olio th^ effect invariably. It is asymmetrical in two related 
senses. One, that the effect will occur only if the conditions 
referred to by cause are fulfilled. In other words, the cause 
is onto logically or existentially prior, though not necessarily 
so in the temporal sense and two, as Yon bright has shown, 
the region that holds between two events of which one is the 
necessary condition of the other , does not hold in the case of 
a causal relation. In a causal relation there is a aone-to-one 
correspondence between cause and effect. 

The above characteristics though important in delineat- 
ing the category of causal relation from functional dependence 
and statistical regularity are insufficient in providing its 


1 ° cf . Explanat ion* a nd Understand ing, Cornell Univ. Press 
1971, pp.41-4^1 

2 . C_aus_aljLtj£ , p . 4 5 , 
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differentiae or unique characteristic. A causal relation 
uniquely manifests a productive or active relation. Only 
a ^ 0 £*n^tic commitment to the tenets of empiricism can 
permit one to wish away this brute fact. The empiricist 
identif icat ion of causation with regularity, is, as Bunge 
points out, ’’grounded in the original sin of empiricism, 
namely, the identif icat ion of truth with criterion, the 
reduction of meaning of a proposition to the mole of its 
verification. ” 

Just as the character or status of space and time 
depend upon the nature of fundamental entities defined by 
the general conceptual system, causality too is so determined. 
¥e have in the a.tomistic conception of reality, the mechanical 
mode of causal relations; whereas, in a non-oto nistic 
conception of reality as in the case of Aristotle, causal 
relations acquire a teleological shell. In twentieth century 
physics, wherein mechanistic materialism has been shown to 
be inadequate, the Mechanistic* causal relations are 

f 

supplemented by interactions , though not replaced by them. 

The concent of causality has a unique significance 
for a realist philosophy of science. The causal concept is 
organically related to, on the one hand, the concept of 
substance and on the other, the concept of force, 

1. Cau s ality , p.4% 
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*"Cmnj.e ' 


The ant i^realist schools which purport to eliminate 
from tae "picture" of science, all .theoretical entities make 
causal category the chief butt of their attack* The concept 
of substance which is the central notion in the scheme of 
realist philosophy "derives from the empirical application 
of the principle of causality. The notion of substance*** 
is used, in its turn, to ieluce from it the particular causal 
connections. Causality, thus attached to substance, is 
called "force" and the substance to which the actions of 
this force are referred is regarded as the "carrier of the 
force/’ 1 It is in the light of the role of causal concent 
as a mediator between force and substance, that its signifi- 
cance to realism is to be appreciated. 


6*4 Realism and Scient ific Kn owledge 

In the third Chapter ve have seen how the principle 
of causality is necessarily linked with the principle of 
identity which implies the oerdurability of objects in time* 
This is further supported by the fact that what motivated 
Sins tin 1 s attemot to pass from a statistical description 
to a causal one was basically his dissatisfaction with the 
limited character of nuantum theory as it then existed. 


1. Jammer, Max, Conc e pts of F orce , p. 15* 
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He writes, I cinnot seriously believe it (^uantum theory) 
because the theory is inconsistent with the orinciole 
that physics has to represent a reality in space and time, 
without phantom actions over distances* r! ** 

In fact, the princiole of identity or perdurability 

through time is central to any relation, causal or otherwise. 

The processes, properties or quantities in science presuppose 

invariants. 4s darre observes, !, no predictions would be possible 

unless there were some invariant which * carried through f 

from the initial conditions to the predict od outcome of a 

process. Prediction deoends uoon having a rule which usually 

works, and to have a rule a necessary condition is that it 

be apolied successfully more than once.” The subseouent 

apolication of the rule in turn demands invariance of process 

or substance or property. This means that there must be two 

kinds of invariance, one which persists through each process 

considered separately, and, the second, which persists through 

repetition, without which application of rules would make no 

sense. Ear re says: n we must say 1 must 1 here not because 

there is some universal necessity which forces these invariances 

upon us, but because the nature of our science is determined 

3 

by our choice of invariables.” That is to say that although 

U Ouoted in Born, Max Natural Ph iloso phy of Ca uso .and jhance, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 19^9* p.123* 

2. Harre , op. cit. p*33* 

3. Ibid, p.33* 



tb.3 different** conceptual structures differ without 
regard to particular choice of invariants, what is cannon 
to all conceptual system is the possession of some invariants. 
Therefore, the b-liof i n an objective reality of some 
perdurables and invariants is indispensible for the possibility 
of science. This belief, thus, has the character of the 
synthetic apriori. 

The seminal importance of realism becomes evident 
if one looks at the epoch-making periods and crucial stages 
in the history of science. A close scrutiny into them reveals 
that at these moments science has been guided by the realist 
or materialist conviction that it is not the conditions of 
knowledge that determine the conditions of Being but it is 
the conditions of Being that determines the conditions of 
knowledge. Writing about the degenerate character of medieval 
science, Tins te in says that it "represented a deterioration 
of the much earlier conception of the Greeks. • .the naive 
picture (of the middle age cosmology) cannot be blame! on 
the Greek astronomers. Be 11 ini c ideas had been abjective and 
free from animistic views - a merit which can be only 
conditionally conceded to Aristotelian cosmology . tf This 

. Foreword to Galileo T s Dialogue Concernin g Two, .Chief J'lorld 
Systems ed. Drake, Stillman, p.ix, xi. 


1 
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pregnant observation though modestly expressed brings to 
our mind the revolutionary and progressive character of 
early ^reek science which stands in contrast to the relatively 
regressive character of Aristotelian science and totally 
stagnant science of the niddle ages* In its boldness of 
thought and high rational standards the ore— socratic 
intellectual tradition compares only with the revolutionary 
science of the oo st- Penal s sane e period* It is noteworthy 
that in both these creative oeriods it was materialism that 
guided the life of science* In Aristotelian science the 
conditions of knowledge determine the conditions of being* * 

Not surprising, therefore, that his ohysics dealt with 
perceptible bodies nor def init ionem and only perceptible 

1 

qualities were admissible among the constituents of elements* 
If some objectivity is conditionally conceded to Aristotle, 
it is because of the semi-materialist character of his 
system. On the other hand, as Key re points out, ?t In the 
Newtonian world and in Newtonian science **• the conditions 


* Of course, Aristotle f s views regarding Sn owing- Being relation 
underwent a radical change when he completed his ’progressive 
withdrawal from ^lato’s influence’ by repudiating Plato’s 
seoarat ion of Ideas and objects of material world* But by the 
time he came out of Plato influence, he had completed his 
works in the physical sciences. A s Farrington points out, 
the ’new conception of the relation between Being and 
Knowing provided the basis for the biological work which 

occupied the the last years of his life * 11 (Greek Sci e nce s 

jjor Jl£.* Penguin, 1969* P* 127* ) 

1 * c f * F * So 1ms en , Aristotle ’s Syst em jo f the Ph ysica l T rprld , 
Cornell Univ* Press, I 960 , Chanter 17* 
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of knowledge do not determine the conditions of being; 
quite the contrary, it is the structure of reality that 
determines which, of our faculties can nossibly (or cannot) 
make at accessible to us. Or, to use an old, ^latonic 
formulas in the Newtonian world, and in Newtonian science, 
it is not man but God who is the measure of things."^ 

Xt is not unusual to find some writers raising* 

Questions about the re c one i liability of the ontology of science 
with that of ordinary perceptual objects* Some philosophers 
like Maxwell who are realists in so far as the theoretical 
entities of science are concerned, deny the ontology of 
the object of ordinary perceptual knowledge*. To one who 
looks at the development of scientific knowledge in the 
light of specific problems of science itself and a context 
of those problems provided by the ontology of ordinary 
perceptions, the problem of reconciliat ion of the two 
ontologies itself appears illegitimate and an attempt to 
solve it uncalled for* However, the attempt to resolve the 
issue of f reconciiation 1 in favour of the theoretical entities 
is much more unwarranted* Since the explanatory theories 
are meant to account for the laws which express observational 
regularities and since these regularities are from the 

1„ "Influence of Philosophical Trends on the Formulation of 

Scientific Theories" Th e Validation of Sc ie ntific Theorie s 
ed. Frank, Philip. Roller Publishing Co. 1961, p. 133. 
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macroscopic or ordinary oerceptual world, the entities of 
explanatory theories stand at a level different from those 
of ordinary objects, *«ien philosophers like Maxwell claim 
that scientific theories have established the falsity of 
ordinary perceptual claims, they assume that both ordinary 
perceptual statements and scientific theories stand at a same 
level, iven, those who think that scientific statements are 
translations of ordinary perceptual statements in a technical 
language make the same assumption. The absurdity resulting* 
from such a level-ami Igamatio n is brought to light when one 
looks at the words of Lionel Trilling who shows how ridiculous 
it is to translate "they fell in love and married, fl into 
f, t he ir libidinal impulses being reciprocal, they activated 
their individual erotic drives and integrated them within 
the same frame of reference. 11 ^ Mhile maintaining a realism 
of theoretical entities, one should bear in mind the ontological 
compatibility of the theoretical entities with the entities 
of ordinary commonsensical perception. 

6 * 5 Sq c ia 1 D eter mina t i on of Scientifi c Kn owl edge 

It may be argued that in maintaining the priority of 
theory over observations we are forced to embrace the occult 
of the apri or j. , characteristic of rationalism* True, critical 



1 1 , The Liberal Imagination . Seeker and Tasburg, 1955 , P.2S5. 
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rationalists liko Poppar maintain tho autonomy of tho critical 
theoretical activity of science alon® with the oriority of 
theory of observation ani in doin^ so they . lend the theoretical 
framework of science an aura of aoriori. In opposition to such 
a position we maintain that the theoretical activity of science 
is rooted in the social-practical life of man. Scientific 
knowledge is existentially or socially determined. The socially 
determine i character of scientific knDwledge can be comprehended 
if sciences as practised at a given place and time are viewed 
in the background of the concrete social life or the general 
ideological climate in that place during that period. 

To any one who looks at the history of science, it 
presents a discontinuous development marked by not only 
advances and successes, but also by failures and setbacks. 

A ohilosoohy of science which lays exclusive emphasis either 
on the critical theoretical activity of science or its 
observational basis, overlooks these chequered annals in 
the history of science. It fails to explain why certain 
epoch-making events occured in precisely those times in 
which they occurred. More than anything else, it fails to 
explain the fact that the character of scientific activity 
or even the character of science is different at different 
times and different places. It is only by recognizing the 
social dimension of science that one can do justice to these 
important aspects of the phenomenon of science. 
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have seen in Chanter 4 how science originate! in 
the It-conceotion” of Nature which had replaced the rf Thou— 
conception of Nature* The chan ge in itan 1 s attitude towards 
nature must be due to a radical change in the character of 
man s struggle with nature* That is to say, a basic transfor- 
mation in the material conditions of human society. In the 
concluding chanter we will consider this aspect in greater 
detail* Presently we will briefly indicate some of the 
important stages in the development of science so as to 
expose its socially determined character* 

The generalized thinking or naturalist speculation in 
science is the most important and unique contribution of the 
Ionian philosophers or scientists* In contrast, the earlier 
civilizations of Bgyot and Babylonia could not make a similar 
contribution even though they had men with as much natural 
curiosity as the Tonians and had to their credit a mature 
theoretical development in at least some of the sciences* 

The question, therefore, is, why did the Greeks succeed where 

m ■ 

others failed? The answer is to be found in the character 
of the social life of these civilizati ms, Both, the Greek 
civilization on the one hand and Egyptian .and Babylonian 
civilizations on the other, passed from the Br onz e — age to 
the iron— age almost simultaneously# But the framework into 
which the changes brought about by the new mode of production 
were fitted, were different in the two cases# Ohiid.e . points 
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out that In the orient..* the Iron ige inherited the 
monorchical traditions of the Bronze a ge. Assyria, Babylonia 
ani ^gyot were just continuation of Bronze age states and 
preserved divine kingshio with, minor modifications as they 
preserved so much of old economy* ^ This means that by the 
time science emerged in those civilizations, the Egyptian 
and Babylonian societies had acquired a theocratic character 
and centralised covers * T o maintain the social cohesiveness 
super st it ions were systematically inculcated* The priestly 
class or o vide! the ideology for such superstitious and 
centralised societies. According to Farrington, ff the organised 
knowledge of Egypt and Babylon had a tradition handed down 

f-f 2 

from generation to generation by priestly colleges* Hence, 

"the world-view of the Egyptians and Babylonians was 

conditioned by the teaching of sacred books; it thus 

3 

constituted an orthodoxy, ff an orthodoxy sufficiently strong 
to nip any buds of scientific cosmology , whereas, as Chi Id e 
notes 7 in mediterranean Burooe "theocratic monarchy on the 
oriental oat tern had never become firmly entrenched*.* 

(it had) withered or was reduced to a purely ritual office 
in most Gr>e ek states • " The governmental function of the Greek 

1 * ]£hat Happen ed in Hist ory , Penguin , p . 2 1 3 * 

2. Science in Antiquity, Oxford Univ. p ress, 19^7. PP- 36-37- 

3. Ibid, p.37. 

h. Op. cit. p-213- 
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society were carried on by a diffused landed gentry or 
aristocracy* - r ith the breakthrough brought in. by the Iron 
age the newly emergent merchant class challenged the 
authority of the landed gentry and wrested from it concessions 
for itself* These concessions transformed the old society 
into what Greeks cal lei Democracy, the rule by the people# 

In the absence of a centralised cower demanding absolute 
loyalty there was no need to inculcate suoerstit ior$* Such 
a free atmosphere unhindered by the shackles of tradition 
was intellectually necessary for bold speculations* The 
Ionian philosophers were the products of such a social 
environment* T 0 n uo te Farrington again: ’’Their freedom from 
dependence on mythological explanations was due to the fact 
that comparatively simple political structure of rising towns 
did not impose upon the ruling classes the necessity of 
governing by superstitions , as in the old empires * ” Further, 
the intellectual elite in its efforts to provide an ideological 
superstructure to the new society and maintain its cohasiveness 
required abstract ideas and generalized thinking# The new 
consciousness of secularism and humanism which is reflected 
not only in Homer’s Illiad but also in the works of later 
poets like Archilochus, Sapho and Alcaus unrooted tie vestiges 
of the ideology of the degenerate theocracy, More than anything 
else, the interest of the ruling class in the techniques, its 


Gre ek S c i enc e : I t s Meaning . .fo^-A » Penguin , p# 36 * 
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dire involvement with technological production and absence 
of large scale slavery heloed the intellectual elite of 
the time to combine manual and mental labour. It was because 
of this that Ionian philosophers explanations yxT Nature did 
not resort to any power outside nature. 

But in spite of its bold theorizing, free intellectual 
adventures and grand speculation?, the early Greek science, 
as we know, died ultimately because of its inherent weaknesses. 
The fundamental weakness was its separation of theory from 
practice which itself was the result of the rise of slavery 
as an institution. This explains the Greek failure to develop 
the Physical sciences ani especially chemistry. This in its 
turn accounts for the Greek failure in the realm of another 
field, namely, medicine* Through the relentless effort of 
Hiooocratus apd T diooocrateans the Greek science of medicine 
had an exceptionally balancei development* But medicine has 
always remained least autonomous and self-dependent of the 
sciences* A s Crowther rightly says, f, many parts of it are 
still scientifically crude, and those parts which have become 
scientific owe their character more, on the whole, to advances 
in biology, chemistry and physics, inspired by other techniques. fl 
It is because medicine needs these sciences and because these 
sciences themselves need lf socially disreputable 11 techniques. 



1 . Crowther, J*G* The S o c i al ^e la t i on oT Gc ienc e , The Macmillan 

and Co* 19^1 * P*6 1 ♦ 
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that the Greek science of me Heine reached its old age before 
a full blown youth* Later, the science of- rcedicine did not 
even retain what was lent to it by Hipoocratus , viz* the 
combination of theory and observation. It lost its own 
wealth, because it did not get what was needed and what was 
expected from other sciences. The father of modern anatomy, 
Ves alius rightly ascribes the decline of Greek science to the 
^rreco Roman contempt for manual work. He describes in detail 
how all the substantial and practical aspect of scientific 
work in medicine was left to slaves by the so-called medical 
scientists, The doctor stood over his patient like an 
architect over a building* The verbal character which science 
of medicine acquired through a complete separation of theory 
and practice becomes shockingly clear by the fact that the 
successors of the great G a i e n taught anatomy for twelve 
hundred years without any one of them discovering that the 
dissections he described were not of humans but of monkeys* 

The gao between theory and practice that came into 
existence in the Ionian science was further widended by 
^tha^oreans with their bias for mathematics* The final shape 
to this gao was given by Plato who literally replaced physics 
by mathematics. In providing intellectual legitimation to 
slavery and with it to the social prejudice against manual 
work and in declaring the scientific pursuit of truth to be 



a search o r shadows, Platonism is a dece at ively sub tie 
relapse into an intellectual ani political theocracy. Its 
strong- spell fell on Aristotle at the most formative years 
of his intellectual career. Vristotle wrote his work on 
physics, astronomy^ ani mechanifpii while he wasStill under 
Plato’s soell^ ^heroas his works relating to the biological 
science were written after he came out of Plato’s maze. 

One finds in these works an extraordinarily high level of 
scientific research. However, in spite of his most oa ins taking 
labour in biological science, he was not able to evolve a 
broad theoretical framework. The Greek failure in this context 
if seen through Popoerian glasses would appear to be the result 
of the dimunition of critical faculties of the individuals 
in Greek society. Farrington seems to be right when he says 
that ” the endeavour to explain great social movements by the 
psychology of individuals is one of the crippling errors of 
our time3..(For) while science as a whole became a prey to 
creeping paralysis there was no lack of individual talent , 
no lack of individual genius ... The failure was a social one # 
and the remedy lay in public policies that were beyond the 
grasp of the age.”^ 

It is only in modern science i.e. the Renaissance and 
nost-^enaissance science that one finds that the gap between 

1. Greek Science: Its Meaning for Us. Penguin, 1969, pp. 3 D 2 -gt. 
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theory and practice is completely filled. Df course, this 
has be^n made possible only because the new ruling class 
found xn sciences the promoter of its interests, ihatever 
suited the interests of the new class lost its traditional 
stigma. Tfoe study of metals for example, became respectable 
because such a study was necessary from the point of view 
of the interests of the new ruling class. Though the craftsmen 
of antiquity worked with metals, they could not make them 
the objects of scientific study. As the bourgeoisie became 
the ruling class its interests naturally became dominant# 

Xn contrast, the craftsmen of antiouity nev became the 
ruling class and therefore could not harness the intellectual 
activities of the society in the direction of their interests. 
Nothing seems to be more appropriate description of the rise 
of modern science than these words of Crowther: ,f the explana- 
tion of how an extremely oious noble man such as Boyle could, 
in the seventeenth century, earnestly investigate queries, 
mechanical tools and orocesses, which to a nobleman of the 

twelfth century would have seemed blashohemous and socially 

rt l 

degrading, also explains the rise of modern science. 

It may be argued that the social factors are only 
external so far as the structure of science is concerned and 


1 ♦ The Social Relations of S cience , 0,239. 
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■fore not relevant to a philosophical theory of science, 
in our opinion, the social factors determine the structure 
of science also, ^his can be best illustrated if we look, at 
various conception of law operative at the different places 
and different times,* Joseph Needham draws our attention to 
the basic difference between the concept ion^of law in Chinese 
science and in western science* He says, !? In western civili- 
zation the idea of natural law in the juristic sense, and 
of the laws of nature in the sense of the natural sciences can 
easily be shown to go back to a common root* Without doubt 
one of the oldest notions of western civilizati 311 was that 
just as earthly imperial lav-givers enacted codes of positive 
law to be obeyed by men, so also the celestial and supreme 
rational Creator Deity had laid down a series of laws which 
must be obeyed by minerals, crystals, planets, animals and 
the stars in their courses*”^ The Chinese conception of 
natural law, however, did not have the theological colour* 

This is because, "the available ideas of Supreme Being, 
though certainly present from the earliest times, became 
d epersonalised so soon and so severely lacked creativity 
that they prevented the development of the conceptions of 
law ordained from the beginning by a celestial law-giver 
for non-human nature . 11 By the time political centralisation 
and ethics based on theological conceptions came into existence 
Chinese science was already dead* 

-j f ^Poverty and Triumphs of the Chinese Scientific Tradition*. 

Sci entific Change, ed: CrSbie 4.C. Heinemann, 1963, P-135. 

2. Needham, J. Ibid, p. 136 . 
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4 h.at is equally interesting to note is that historically 
the idea of natural law as a supreme legislation for the 
behaviour of natural objects stakes its appearance on those 
occasions when societies are infested with political centrali- 
zations* Thus, for example, it first made its appearance in 
the politically centralised ancient world of Babylonia at the 
time of Babylonian creation of the myth of Murduk and the 
Hammurabi legal code in 2000 B*C* The Greek scientists did 
not entertain such an idea and in their times the Greek society 
had no centralised political structure* But the stoics 
introduced this idea in 200 B.C, the time of oolitical 
centralisation in the Hellenistic monarchies* Ihe idea fell 
into oblivion in the medieval oolitically decentralized 
feudalism* It was revived with the emergence of centralized 
national-states in the seventeenth century, Descartes speaks 
of the natural laws as if they were out into nature by God* 

As science unleashed the powers of Nature through the 
Industrial ^evolution, the concept of law came to be stripped 
of its theological garb to attain a revival brought in by 
what one might call f the great naturalist celebration, ff 
reflected in the nomenclature of the philosophies championed 
of thinkers like Schlling, in political thought of Rousseau 
with his call to ”go back to Nature,” and more than anything 
else in Hpmantic poetry* 
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6 . 6 Th^G^oun<^_o_f^bj.^tivi^ _of Scientific Know ledge 

It vas oointed out in Chaoter 3 that the theoretical 
framework in and through which perceptual knowledge is 
acquir d is nublic in the sense that it is intersub jectively 
shared. In deciding what is normal and what is not, without 
wh .ch the anplication of concents is imoossible, inter- 
subjectivity of the theoretical framework is presupposed* 
Wittgenstein f s introduction of the idea of fortes of life 
in tnis context is undoubtedly the most illuminating way of 
uncovering the nature of language and thus, of our ordinary 
perceptual knowledge* 

Anologously, public agreement or intersub j edtive sharing 
of the theoretical framework is, logically speaking, axiomatic 
in scientific theorising. As Polanyisays, ft the first step 
towards establishing the premises of a mental achievement 

1 

like science is,.... to acknowledge its authentic instances - 
The public character of the theoretical framework of science 
is made evident as Ziman ooints out by 11 the cliche of 
scientific pro se ... itself ; f Hence we arrive at the conclusion 
that. . , . * " 1 2 

Similarly we have seen in Chapter 4 how in the case 
of perception, what is objective and what is not, is decided 

1. Person al Know ledge , the Univ. of Chicago Press, 1958, p. 163 . 

2. Pu blic Kno wledge , Cambridge Univ. Press, 1963, P-9- 
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by our theoretical framework* That is to say, the question 
of objectivity has to be raised within the theoretical 
framework since, to be objective is to be objective as such 
and such* Similarly, what is scientific and what is un- 
scientific or what is scientifically objective and what is 
not, has to be decided within the intersubjectively shared 
theoretical framework of current science* To quote Poianyi 
again, "any one who speaks of science in the current sense 
and with the usual approval, accents this organized consensus 
as determining what is scientific and what is unscientif ic . " 
The search for absolute objectivity in science will lead 
to a futile search for pure observations just as the search 
for absolute objectivity in perception leads to a futile 
search for pure experience • Of course, one might still 
question, whether there are any proven criteria to decide 
in terms of rationality or objectivity between one scientific 
theory over other* One can even broaden the challenge and ask 
whether the theoretical framework of science as such is 
superior to, say, a myth* ^he latter challenge is usually 
characterised as 'Cognitive relativism 1 of which, the former 
one, 'scientific relativism* is a soecific version. We conside 
the challenge of cognitive relativism in the "conclusion” 
sine© its epistemological ramifications are of a very general 
character* 



1* Op* cit* pp* 163-^164* 
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6 . 7 Theory - observa tion Rela tion 

In Chapter 4 we male use of Bruner's learning model 

in representing schematically the relation between experience 

and perceptual knowledge. Similarly, a structurally identical 

model can be used to schematically represent the relation 

between "facts" and theory! or observational statements and 

theoretical statements . Such a model has been provided by 
1 

Mary Jesse. Her learning model, like Bruner's, is an input- 

output mechanism. The incut -out out mechanism with its code 

system or soft— ware corresponds to what Kuhn characterises 

as "paradigm" and what Harre calls "general conceptual system". 

The information or input provided to the machine is represented 

in he machine language. Thus, the incut is filtered according 

to the requirements of the structure of the machine and 

formulated in term of its coding system or soft-ware. In other 

words, "The process of describing experience in intersubjective 

language by the scientific community is representable as the 

2 

coding of the incut into machine language." The product, then, 
is the coded incut which may not be a complete or accurate 
representation of the input, ^he output comes in the form 
of generalisations or low level laws and also, high level 

theories. 

1 . "Ouhem , Ooine and a New Empiricism" Knowled g e and Nece ssi ty 

Royal Institute of Philosophy Lectures. v i.3» 1 9^3-69 
Macmillan, 1970, pc. 198-199. 

2. Hesse, Mary, tt In Defence of Objectivity" Pr oceedi ngs of 
the 3rl t is h Academy , Vol.LVTII (1972) Oxford Univ. Press 

c.289. 
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The learning model has feed-back loops such that the 
machine '’allows for the circular self-correction of theory 
by experience and experience by theory that is demanded by 
the interpretation of science as theory— laden. 

The self-correction or self-adaptation for which is 

made in the model is central to scientific activity. As Kuhn 

points out, "much of the research undertaken within a 

scientific tradition is an attempt to adjust existing theory 

or existing observation in order to bring the two into closer 

2 

and closer agreement." It is important to note that the 

observations are not pure observations but theory— laden and 

facts are "theoretical facts" and hence observation-statements 

are not 'protocol * statements. The admissibility as well as 

modification of "observation" or "facts" is determined, by the 

criteria orovided by the oaradigm and these criteria are 

apriori, relative to the input. It is this determination 

which makes "the network of relatively observational statements 

(or concepts) ...continuous with a network of theoretical 
3 

relationships. " 


1, Ibid, p.283. 

2, "The Essential Tension* Tradition and Innovation in S^onh'^c 

Sole nt if io Creativity i Its ft ecogrtiti on and Develop men t 
edj~~Taylor and Barrori, John ^ilef and Sons, 1963 , p.343. 

3 , Hesse, Mary "9hhem, Quine and a Ne^ Empiricism" 

Knowledge and Necessity , p. 207 * 
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The mode of development characterized by an adaptivity* 
between theory and observation under the umbrella of a 
paradigm belongs to the realm of what Kuhn calls ’’normal 
science M • The dynamics of scientific knowledge is not 
exhausted by the normal course of scientific development* 

The metamorphosis of scientific knowle dge is also characterised 
by radical changes brought in by revolutions* The revolutions, 
as Schumpeter writes in some other context come "in order 
to write the conclusion under a complete set of premises. 

In other words, revolutions do not occur unless certain 
conditions are satisfied* Two sorts of conditions can be 
discerned in the history of every scientific revolution* 

They can be characterized as objective and subjective. The 
objective condition denotes the crisis of the paradigm resulting 
from the failure of smooth a i nativity necessary for the growth 
of normal science* The subjective condition denotes the avail- 
ability of a set of competing paradigms. n 4s in political 
revolutions , " Kuhn points out M so in paradigm choice - there 
is no standard higher than the assent of the relevant 
community* " The assent of the scientific community is guided 
not by the considerations of the fidility of the new paradigm 
to observations, but on its ability to resolve the crisis 
and illuminate the path for the future just as the choice of 
a political ideology at the revolutionary times is made not 

1 * Ca oi t al ism , Soc i ali s m and demo cracy, Unwin 1 973 * P • 58 * 

2 « The S true ture o f ^c le nt i f ic P.evolut ions * The Univ* of 
Chicago Press, 1972 f p.9^* 
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on the basis of the conformity of given ideology to "basic 
nature of Man but on its ability to give new direction to 
social life and activity at a given stage of historical 
development. In other words, the success of a paradigm 
consists in its providing a new sense of direction at a given 
historical stage of the development of science. The available 
observations at the time of the choice of a paradigm belong 
to the realm of the old paradigm which is crisis-ridden, 
dene© , instead of supporting the new paradigm, those observations 
because of their backward character, block its acceptance and 
development. In fact, they need to be emancipated from their 
backward state. In thus emancipating them the new paradigm 
changes their character. In the process, the new paradigm 
creates a new observational language. In turn, the observational 
language thus emancipated, sustains the paradigm by providing 
it an empirical basis, in however loose a sense. The relation 
between the realm of observation and the realm of theory at 
the time of radical shifts of paradigms, therefore, can be 
characterised as dialectical. 

Common to the idea of adaptivity which characterises 
the growth of normal science and the idea of dialectical 
movement which marks the growth of science in revolutionary 
periods is the idea of non-linepr interdependence. That is 
to say, the growth of scientific knowledge in both its normal 
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and extraordinary aspects, displays a non-linear inter- 
deoendence between theory and observation. Needless to say, 
this view of theory— observation relation and growth of 
science sta.nds in contradistinction to the positivist or 
empiricist clai:ns of absolute freedom of observation from 
theory and cumulative growth of theories on the bedrock 
of a stable observation language. It also stands diametrically 
opposite to B opper ' s advocation of relatively theory— free 
character of observations and linear inter-dependence of 
observation and theory as elucidated by his "Hen-and-%g ' 
theory. What is worth noting* is that even eminent positivists 
did accent the impossibility of absolutely theory-free 
observation. Comte clearly points out, "If on the one hand, 
every positive theory has to be based on observations, it is, 
on the other hand, also true that our mind needs a theory 
in order to make observations. If in contemplating the 
phenomena we did not link them immediately with some principles, 
it would not only be impossible to combine isolated observations 
and draw any useful conclusions, we would not even be able to 
remember then, and for themost part, the facts would not be 
noticed by our eyes." Just as Pooper is led to the idea of 
in born expectations in his search for the starting point 
of knowledge, 3 Comte resorted to theological conceptions as 

1. cf. Conjectures and Refutation s, ^outledge and Kegan Paul, 

1972, o. $ 7 * 

2. Quoted by Frank, "Philipp. 'Fins tein, Mach and Logical 

Positivism f Albert Fins t eijci s _Phi 1 osoo her — Scient^st_, o LI 

el; S c hi 1 on , ~ P .~4 "liar oe~r and brothers, 19 59> po. 277 - 8 . 

3. Op. cit, p.47. 
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th.3 candidates for that role* This is lucidly brought out 
in the words of Comte himself when he says that n squeezed 
between th© necessity of observing in order to form real 
theories, and the no less urgent necessity of producing some 
theories to make coherent observations, the human mind 
had not been able to break this circle if not natural way 
out had been opened by the spontaneous growth of theological 
concept ions . 11 1 

Whatever be the similarities between Comte and Popper, 
the one worth-noting ooint that emerges from the above 
considerations is that a genuine anti-nosit ivist view regarding 
observation- theory relation should go beyond the conception 
of linear interdependence , 

1. Ouot 3d by Prank, Philipp op, cit. p.278» 



CHAPTER 7 
CONCLUSION 


From our discussion of perceptual and scientific 
knowledge, we can arrive at the following general conclusions; 

1. ^hat, knowledge is theory-laden through and 
through. 

2. That, the so-called "non— given" entities supnosedly 
figuring in the "superstructure" of knowledge have 

A if a primary and substantive reality.' 

3* ^hnt , knowledge is relational and purposive in 
character. 

4. Fh at , knowledge is socially determined. 

5. That, the growth of knowledge is adaptive and 
dialectical in character. \nd 

6. That, the objectivity of knowledge is grounded 
4 // tn the ’ inter subjectively ' or publicly shared 

theoretical framework 

Our contention that knowledge is theory-laden at 
all levels puts us against the empiricist tradition 'in 
oo Lstomology. Similarly f our position conflicts with any 
version of a-historical idealism in general and absolutism 
in particular. For, they conceive of reality in monistic 
terms whereas a relational conception of knowledge such 
as the above necessarily implies a p lural istic world. Any 
attempt, therefore, to conceive reality as a ’block universe 
to use illiam James’ expression is, on our view, to negate 
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the possibility of knowledge itself. Implied in the above 
is also the rejection of the view which treats knowledge 
in terms of systems of concepts, abstracted from the problems 
and purposes to which they are historically related. Further- 
more, our characterisation of the growth of knowledge as 
a J ?. ao ^^ V3 an '^ dialectical is a radical departure from the 
neo empiricist and critical rationalist jobnce ptions . And, 
finally, by adopting the dynamic character of knowledge as 
the epistemological centre of gravity we stand against 
a prior ism of both classical as well as post-analytic, i.e. 
■descriptive Metaphysics, variety. 

Peter r inch, in his Idea o f A So ci al S cience observes 
that "whereas special philosophies (of science, arts etc.) 
will have the duty of elucidating the individual nature of 

the 'forms of life' epistemology will try to elucidate what 

1 

is involved in the notion of a form of life as such," The 
features of knowledge listed above imply a certain form of 
life. Central to this form of life is the idea of human 
praxis t man's social-productive activity or Man's active 
struggle against Nature. That is to say, Man-Nature relation, 
in our view, is an inseparable dimension of human knowledge. 
The connection between praxis and knowledge is clearly 
manifested in the idea of causality, which, as has been shown 



1, *outledge and Kegan Paul, Londorl 1965, °» Zf 1 • 
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earlier in Chapters 4 and 6, plays a preeminent role in 
perceptual ani scientific knowledge. Meyerson rightly 
observes ' ^ausalis m. . . is a characteristic of man. Hertz 
saw tiis clearly when he declared that, "Svery thinking 
person experiences herein difficulties which the scientist 
ordinarily qualifies as metaphysical" and when he drew from 
it this conclusion, "that no scruple which in any fashion 
whatever, has made an impression on our mind can be brushed 
aside by the fact that it is qualified as metaphysical.""^ 

The important question here is to which aspect of human 
reality should we ascribe the origin of causal idea. Answer 
to this question largely depends on what one consider to be 
the nature of causal principle itself. Those who look upon 
"causality" as a "pre-scientif ic fetishism" naturally 
attribute it to the bygone stage of the development of 
human consciousness. Similarly, those who advocate associative 
view or regularity theory of causality find its origin in 
the mental trait of habit-formation. As indicated in 
Chanter 6 either of these inter oretations of causality are 
unacceptable to us. In our view, "causality" i» ineliminable 
and causal relation is a productive relation. As such its 
source can be found in nothing but the productive activity 
of Man himself. 

1 . Identity and -Reality , pp. 364-5. 
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Ono... the connoction between praxis and knowledge 
is oroporly comoroh ended, the problem of tho objectivity 
of knowledge becomes amenable to a kind of solution different 
from what the gran 1 theorists or the formalists have proposed. 
The objectivity of knowledge is grounded not in something 
'pure ' or ' trans— theoretical * but in intersubjectively shared 
theoretical framework, on the one hand and praxis as inter— 
subjectively or socially conceived on the other. 

In refuting the view of scientific relativism, Kuhn 

draws a parallel between biological evolution and evolution 

1 

of scientific knowledge. Just as we do not need the idea 

of the highly evolved form of life in an absolute sense to 

judge Man as more evolved creature we do not need the idea 

of absolute truth to judge whether one scientific theory is 

hotter than the other. As Kuhn points out "if we can learn 

to substitute evolution — from - what - we - do - know 

for avolution-toward-what-we-wish-to-know a number of 

2 

vexing problems may vanish in the process" - the most major 
ono among them being that of scientific relativism. 

Cognitive relativism is a generalised version of 
scientific relativism. It thrives on the idea of absolute 


1 • The Structu re o f Scien tif ic Revolutio ns , pp , 170-3. 
2. Ibid, p. 171* 
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objectivity and absolute truth. However, once we start 
looking at knowledge within the context of praxis and the 
different stages of knowledge as stages in Man 1 s struggle 
with Nature, cognitive relativism loses its force completely# 
In fact, once we understand the historical origins of the 
sub joe t— object distinction in the scheme of Man— Nature 
relation, the issues of relativism and subjectivism which 
thrive on the subject-object dichotomy vanish# The subject- 
object distinction originated along with the "It" conception 
of Nature, a matter of fact, one is inconceivable without 
the other# The "It" conception of Nature or the subject- 
object distinction can be traced to a certain 9 tage of 
devoioomont of human praxis, viz# the division of labour* 
"Division of labour only becomes truly such from the moment 
when a division of material and mental labour appears* From 
this moment onwards, consciousness can really flatter itself 
that it is something other than consciousness of existing 
practice, that it really represents something without 
representing something real: from now on consciousness is 
in a oca i t ion to emancipate itself from the world and to 
proceed to the formation of "pure" theory." The subject- 
object distinction engendered by the division of mental and 
manual labour is of such crucial importance that without 

1* Marx, K. and 3nge Is P* Th e Ger man _Ideo.l Progress 

Publishers , Mas cow 1976# 



it the scientific knowledge would not have been possible. 

In fact, as we have seen, what distinguishes mytho-poeic 
thought with its Thou conception of Nature from "naturalist" 
thought with its It -concent ion, is the absence of subject- 
object distinction in the former. But the autonomy of reason 
or consciousness engendered by the subject-object distinction 
turned the distinction into a dichotomy. Therefore , the 
subject-object dichotomy on which thrive the issues of 
subjectivism and relativism is the result of the estrangement 
of intellect from reality and the alienation of knowledge 
from praxis , in other words, of idealism. This estrangement 
and alienation can be eradicated only by realising the 
inscoorability of knowledge from praxis. It is only then that 
"subjectivism and objectivism, soirutualism and materialism... 
lose their antithetical character ... the resolution of the 
theoretical antitheses is only oossible in a pra ctical way.... 
^heir resolution is therefore by no means merely a problem 
of understanding, but a real problem of life, which Philosophy 

could not solve precisely because it conceived this problem 

1 

as merely a theoretical one." 

The central point here is to recognise knowledge as 
a human activity, as a part and parcel of human struggle and 
as an activity determined by other aspects of human activities, 

1. Marx, K. Economic .a^^^iloso.ohical^M^^cripts^of J.844, 
Progress Publishers, Moscow 197^* P*96 • 
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factors ani forces that govern human society. The recognition 
of knowledge as inseparable from human struggle and, therefore, 

•as a liberating force leads to the recognition of knowledge 
as a Value. A-iso, this recognition obligates philosophers to 
Preoccupy themselves with the problem of identifying factors obstructing 
dissemination of this liberating force i.e. knowledge. It is 
t ils which would make ohiloso ohical enterprise a critical 
activity, directed against all forms of false consciousness 
ranging from brutalising superstitions to fetishism of commodi- 
ties. In turning itself into a social criticism philosophy 
only lives up to its historical image — an image best reflected 
in the early (jr reek thinkers and, Lucretius, Bacon, Hobbes, the 
French materialists and Marx. The critical activity is both a 
product and harbinger of a human restoration to philosophy 
the necessity of which is expressed in the immortal words of 
J idorot : 

If Man... wore banished from the face of the earth, 
the affecting and sublime spectacle of Nature would 
no longer be anything but a sad and silent scene; 
the universe would be stilled, silence and night would 
take over. It is the presence of Man, which gives 
s ign if icance to the existence of things. Can any better 
plan for the history of these things be proposed than 
to submit to this consideration? Vhy not introduce 
Man into our project, in the same way as he is placed 
in the universe? .. .Man is the unique point from which 
wo must start and to which everything must be led back, 
if we wish to Please , to inspire with interest, to 
evoke any feeling even in the most arid considerations 
and driest details. 1 

. r 'uoted in Me lap , Robert. The Problem of the Unity of the 
^cien_ce_s:_ Bacon to K ant , Univ. of Toronto Press, 1 96 1 , 
po« 1 1 1-2. 
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